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NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

In  this  issue  of  the  Classroom  Bulletin  the  Department  of  Education  has 
assembled  material  that  may  be  of  use  to  teachers  and  students  starting  the 
year's  work  in  Social  Studies  1,  2  and  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  articles,  lists 
and  outlines,  there  are  extracts  from  Classroom  Bulletin  Nos.  2  and  7.  Please 
note  that  Classroom  Bulletin  Nos.  2,  6,  7  and  8  are  now  out  of  print-  The 
material  in  these  bulletins  of  current  value  has  been  reproduced  either  in 
Contemporary  Problems,  by  Bagnall  and  Norton  or  in  this  bulletin. 

This  new  issue  will  necessitate  certain  minor  changes  in  the  references 
to  the  Classroom  Bulletins  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  Social  Studies. 
To  assist  teachers  and  students  in  making  the  maximum  use  of  the  Classroom 
Bulletins  the  changes  with  a  few  additions,  are  listed  below. 

Social  Studies  I: 

Unit  I:       Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies  No.  12. 

Unit  IV:     Our  Provincial  Government:  Community  Economics  Bulletin. 

Unit  V:       Our  Provincial  Government:  Community  Economics  Bulletin. 
Classroom  Bulletin  on  Consumer  Education. 

Unit  VI:     Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  Nos.  11  and  12. 

Unit  VII:    Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  10. 

Unit  XI:     Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  10. 

Social  Studies  II: 

Unit  I:  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  9. 

Unit  VIII:     North  America  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Mclnnis,  pages  109-181 
and  344-350. 

Unit  IX:  Bulletin  on  Consumer  Education. 

Unit  X:  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  12. 

Unit  XI:  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  3. 

Unit  XIII:  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  12. 

Social  Studies  III: 

Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  Nos.  4,  5,  10,  11  and  12. 
North  America  and  the  Modern  World,  Book  Four. 


AUDIO- VISUAL  AIDS  —  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 

High  School  Social  Studies  Films 

Library  Number  Title  Number  Grade  Spread 

T-300  ATOMIC  ENERGY  .. » IX-XII 

T-278  OUR  SHRINKING  WORLD  _ IV-IX 

T-262  BALLOT  BOXES   - VII-XII 

T-252  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT VII-XI 

T-326  - PUBLIC  OPINION X-XII 
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PROMINENT  POLITICAL  LEADERS  IN  CANADA 

Governor    General:     His    Excellency    Field    Marshall,    The    Right    Hon. 
Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis. 

FEDERAL  CABINET  MINISTERS 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  C.M.G. — Prime  Minister,  President  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Mackenzie,  K.C. — Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  K.C. — Minister  of  Justice. 

Hon.  C.  D.  Howe — Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Gardner — Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  J.  A.  MacKinnon — Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Hon.  Colin  Gibson,  M.C.,  K.C,  V.D.— Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  K.C. — Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell — Minister  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier,  K.C. — Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Ernest  Bertrand,  K.C. — Postmaster  General. 

Hon.  Brooke  Claxton,  K.C. — Minister  of  National  Defence. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Glen,  K.C. — Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources. 

Hon.  Joseph  Jean,  K.C. — Solicitor  General  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  K.C. — Minister  of  Transport. 

Hon.  P.  J.  J.  Martin,  K.C— Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  Douglas  C  Abbott,  K.C — Minister  of  Finance. 

Hon.  J.  J.  McCann,  M.D. — Minister  of  National  Revenue. 

Hon.  H.  F.  G.  Bridges — Minister  of  Fisheries. 

Hon.  W.  McL.  Robertson — A  member  of  the  Administration  and   Minister 
without  Portfolio. 

CABINET  MINISTERS  FOR  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning — Premier  and  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  D.  B.MacMillan — Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Lucien  Maynard — Attorney  General. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke — Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Hon.  R.  E.  Ansley — Minister  of  Education. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Cross,  M.D.— Minister  of  Health  and  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner — Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart — Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow — Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Telephones. 


PROVINCIAL  PREMIERS  AND  GOVERNMENTS 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND: 

J.  Walter  Jones — Liberal  Government. 

NOVA  SCOTIA: 

Angus  L.  MacDonald — Liberal  Government. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK: 

J.  B.  McNair — Liberal  Government. 

QUEBEC: 

Maurice  L.  Duplessis — Union  National  Government. 

ONTARIO: 

George  A.  Drew — Progressive  Conservative  Government. 

MANITOBA: 

S.  S.  Garson — Coalition  Government  (Liberal-Progressives,  Progressive 
Conservatives,  Independent,  Social  Credit). 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

T.  C.  Douglas — Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  Government. 

ALBERTA: 

Ernest  C.  Manning — Social  Credit  Government. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA: 

John  Hart — Coalition  Government   (Liberals  and  Conservatives). 


PROMINENT  POLITICAL  LEADERS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

UNITED  KINGDOM: 

Prime    Minister    Clement  Attlee 

Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin 

U.  S.  A.: 

President    Harry  S.  Truman 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 

U.  S.  S.  R-: 

President   Joseph  Stalin 

Foreign   Minister  V.  M.  Molotov 

FRANCE: 

President    Vincent   Auriol 

Premier    Paul  Ramadier 

Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault 

CHINA: 

Premier    General  Chang  Chun 

Foreign  Minister  Wang   Shih-chieh 

ARGENTINA: 

President    Juan  D.  Peron 

Foreign  Minister  Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia 

AUSTRALIA: 

Premier    J.  B.  Chifley 

Foreign  Minister  Herbert  V.  Evatt 

BELGIUM: 

Premier    Paul  Henri  Spaak 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

President    Eduard  Benes 

DENMARK: 

Premier    Knud  Kristensen 

Foreign  Minister Gustav  Rasmussen 

EGYPT: 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Nokrashy  Pasha 

GREECE: 

Premier    Demetrios  Maximos 

Foreign  Minister  Constantin  Tsaldaris 

INDIA: 

Viceroy    Viscount  Mountbatten 

Pres.,  Moslem  League  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah 

Pres.,   Congress   Party  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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IRAN: 

Premier    Ahmad  Gavam 

MEXICO: 

President   Miguel  Aleman 

NETHERLANDS: 

Premier Dr.  L.  J.  M.  Beel 

Foreign  Minister  Von  Boetzelaer  Von  Oosterhout 

NEW  ZEALAND: 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Peter  Fraser 

NORWAY: 

Premier    EiNAR  Herharsen 

Foreign  Minister Halvard  Manthey  Lange 

PHILIPPINES: 

President   Manuel  Roxas 

POLAND: 

President   Boleslaw  Bierut 

Premier    Joseph  Cyrankiewiecz 

SAUDI  ARABIA: 

King  Ibn  Saud 

SWEDEN: 

Premier    Tage  Erlander 

Foreign  Minister  Osten  Unden 

TURKEY: 

President    : IsMET  INONU 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts 

YUGOSLAVIA: 

Premier    Marshal  Tito 

ITALY: 

Premier    Alcide  de  Gasperi 

Foreign  Minister  Carlo  Sforza 

JAPAN: 

Premier    Yoshida 


THE  55  MEMBER  NATIONS  OF  THE  U.  N. 


The  Big  Five 

UNITED  KINGDOM;  U.  S.  A.;  U.  S.  S.  R.;  FRANCE;  CHINA 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Austalia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Byelorussia  S.  S.  R. 

Canada 

Chile 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Greece 

Guatamala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 


Iran 

Iraq 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Siam 

Sweden 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


AN  OUTLINE  FOR  CURRENT  EVENTS  STUDY  FOR  1947-48. 

Social  Studies  1,  2,  &  3. 

The  study  of  current  history  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
high  school  programme  of  Social  Studies  and  is  destined,  it  would 
seem,  to  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  an  educational 
system  which  fulfils  it  obligations  to  train  students  for  democratic 
citizenship.  Current  events  and  current  history  are  broad  terms 
which  embrace  items  of  local,  provincial,  national  and  world  inter- 
est. The  problem  of  the  student  and  the  teacher  of  social  studies 
is  the  selection  of  the  most  significant  events,  the  study  of  which 
will  produce  the  critically  minded  and  well  informed  citizen,  one  of 
the  fundamental  tasks  of  our  educational  system.  Significant 
events  are  essentially  those  which  have  some  immediate  or  future 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  the  students  as  Canadian  citizens.  Too  much 
stress  on  local  or  national  occurrences  will  develop  a  narrow,  paro- 
chial outlook;  and  over-emphasis  on  remote,  unrelated  world  af- 
fairs lacks  perspective  and  fails  to  give  the  student  the  information 
essential  for  citizenship. 

The  community  or  provincial  projects  selected  for  classroom 
study  from  the  outlines  for  Social  Studies  1  and  2  will  determine 
largely  the  selection  of  current  events  of  local  and  provincial  inter- 
est. For  students  of  Community  Health,  improvements  to  the 
local  water  supply,  or  new  local  sanitation  regulations  are  signifi- 
cant. In  the  realm  of  world  affairs  events  are  taking  place  and 
policies  are  being  shaped  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
lives  here  and  now,  or  link  up  with  or  parallel  historical  events  of 
the  past.  Genuine  efforts  for  world  peace,  for  example,  are  every- 
body's concern,  so  too  are  those  elements  which  tend  to  destroy 
world  peace  or  in  any  way  rob  Canadian  citizens  of  the  liberties 
which  they  believe  to  be  their  inalienable  rights.  It  has  been  right- 
ly said  that  "only  an  informed  and  well-intentioned  people  can  have 
an  informed  and  well-intentioned  government.  Whether  we  have 
peace  and  prosperity  rather  than  war  and  poverty  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  degree  and  quality  of  popular  infor- 
mation and  understanding." 

Some  Objectives  of  Current  Events  Study: 

1)  To  supply  vital  information. 

2)  To  develop  an  intelligent  outlook  on  daily  events  at  home 
and  abroad  as  they  affect  us  as  Canadian  citizens. 

3)  To  give  meaning  to  our  concept  of  citizenship. 

4)  To  understand  the  purpose  and  to  kindle  a  critical  appreci- 
ation of  our  governments. 

5)  To  learn  how  foreign  relations  are  conducted. 

6)  To  appreciate  Canada's  position  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

7)  To  learn  to  discriminate  between  reliable  and  unreliable 
sources  of  information. 
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8)     To  acquire  high  ideals  respecting  human  conduct  and  to 
support  high-principled  efforts  wherever  they  are  found. 

An  Outline  of  Important  Spheres  of  Interest  in  Current  Events. 

The  outline  which  follows  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  of  importance  in  current  events.  It  is  recommended 
that  teachers  and  students  use  this  outline  or  make  one  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  bearing  in  mind  the  objectives  of  the  study  of  cur- 
rent history. 

A.  National. 

1)  Canadian  Immigration:  A  record  of  numbers  and  types 
of  immigrants ;  new  immigration  policy  and  regulations. 

2)  Canada's  Defence  Problems:  Budget  appropriations  for 
defence;  new  defence  measures;  Canada-U.S.  defence  measures; 
Canadian-Commonwealth  defence  measures ;  special  problems. 

3)  Canada's  Economic  Problems  and  Developments:  special 
problems  of  western  Canada,  freight  rates,  wheat  prices,  etc. 

4)  Canada's  Housing  Problem:  Federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernment action;  achievements;  hindrances  to  progress. 

5)  Cost  of  Living  in  Canada:  Government  policy,  wartime 
controls,  etc. ;  fluctuations  of  cost  of  living  index ;  reactions  of  con- 
sumer groups;  price  control;  important  consumer  problems. 

6)  Labour  Problems  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.:  New  labour 
legislation ;  new  labour  demands ;  settlements ;  unemployment. 

7)  Federal  and  Provincial  Social  Legislation:  Benefits  of 
new  legislation. 

8)  Federal  and  Provincial  Political  Scene:  Important  politi- 
cal developments  at  Ottawa  and  Edmonton;  Dominion-Provincial 

relations. 

\ 

B.  International. 

1)  The  United  Nations :  The  aims  and  achievements  of  such 
special  divisions  as,  the  Security  Council,  General  Assembly,  Com- 
mission on  Atomic  Control,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
U.  N.  E.  S.  C.  0.,  International  Bank,  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
I.  C.  A.  0.,  I.  R.  0. ;  special  problems  that  U.  N.  is  called  upon  to 
solve,  such  as  the  Balkan  and  the  Palestine  problems. 

2)  The  British  Empire:  Territorial  changes;  the  empire 
status  of  emerging  nations  such  as  India,  Burma,  Egypt,  etc. ;  the 
prestige  of  the  Empire  as  a  world  power ;  Canada's  membership  in 
the  Commonwealth ;  Empire  relations  with  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R. 

3)  Attempts  to  draft  peace  treaties  for  Germany,  Austria 
and  Japan:  important  developments. 

4)  The  Soviet  Union  in  World  Affairs:  Soviet  strategy  in 
world  affairs;  the  development  of  Soviet  influence  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East ;  the  iron  curtain ;  Russia  and  world  peace ;  commun- 
istic activities  in  Canada ;  the  effect  of  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

5)  Britain's  Post-war  Economic  Struggle:     Labour  govern- 


merit's  attempts  to  solve  economic  problems,  and  the  results ;  Can- 
ada's economic  assistance  to  Britain. 

6)  The  Atomic  Bomb:  Attempts  of  U.  N.  to  control  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb;  new  atomic  developments  throughout  the 
world;  Canada's  responsibility  with  respect  to  her  deposits  of 
uranium. 

7)  India:     Steps  towards  the  achievement  of  independence. 

8)  Palestine :  U.  N.  efforts  to  find  a  solution  satisfactory  to 
Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine;  terrorist  activities  in  Palestine  and 
efforts  of  British  to  maintain  order;  Arab  League  reactions  to 
Zionist  ambitions  in  Palestine;  Canadian  attitude  towards  Jewish 
refugee  problem. 

9)  China:  Attempts  to  halt  the  civil  war;  important  politi- 
cal developments  in  China  that  affect  Sino-Canadian  relations. 

10)  Expeditions  of  geographical  or  archaeological  interest: 
current  discoveries  that  throw  new  light  on  ancient  or  medieval 
history  and  the  story  of  prehistoric  man. 

11)  The  Marshall  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

Current  Events  in  the  Classroom. 

The  chief  value  of  a  programme  such  as  the  foregoing  outline, 
lies  in  the  continuity  that  it  lends  to  the  study  of  current  events. 
The  student  who  has  followed  intelligently  month  by  month  the 
efforts  of  the  British  government  and  the  leaders  of  India's  politi- 
cal and  religious  groups  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  method  of  self- 
government  for  India,  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
newspaper  headlines  announcing  self  rule  for  India,  than  the  stu- 
dent who  takes  the  headlines  as  his  cue  to  find  out  what  has  been 
happening  in  India.  It  also  serves  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  topics  of  most  importance  and  prevents  him  from 
losing  valuable  time  on  the  study  of  relatively  unimportant  or  un- 
related topics.  In  other  words  it  gives  the  student  guidance  and 
direction  in  his  reading. 

This  topical  approach  to  the  study  of  current  events  with  a 
well  defined  outline  need  not  exclude  the  integration  of  many  other 
items  of  interest,  as  they  appear  in  the  press  or  come  over  the  radio, 
with  the  daily  work  in  the  classroom;  in  fact,  it  is  intended  that 
keen,  intelligent  habits  of  reading  and  listening  will  develop,  which, 
in  turn,  will  intensify  the  student's  interest  in  the  daily  happen- 
ings at  home  and  abroad. 

The  social  studies  teacher  in  a  graded  or  ungraded  high  school 
instructing  in  Social  Studies  1,  2,  and  3,  might  use  the  foregoing 
outline,  with  certain  modifications  to  make  it  fit  the  course,  for 
the  three  grades,  but  should  not  expect  the  same  standard  of  work 
from  each  grade.  Students  in  Grade  XII  should  have  more  than 
an  incidental  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  and  should  endeavour 
to  understand  the  background  of  world  events. 

The  amount  of  classroom  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
current  events  has  been  set  at  from  four  to  six  periods  a  month, 
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Teachers  adopting  the  programme  as  suggested  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  set  aside  certain  periods  in  each  month  for  the  study  of 
current  events,  thus  giving  them  the  status  of  a  subject. 

The  programme  outlined  is  too  broad  for  each  student  to  cover 
every  item ;  consequently  the  various  topics,  U.  N.,  Canadian  labour 
problems,  the  atomic  bomb,  Palestine,  etc.,  should  be  assigned  to 
standing  committees  of  students,  who  will  report  to  the  class  from 
time  to  time.  The  personnel  of  the  committees  may  be  changed 
fairly  frequently  to  allow  the  students  to  move  from  one  area  of 
current  events  to  another. 

At  the  outset  it  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  discuss  sources 
of  information  with  the  class  and  demonstrate  how  to  read  a  news- 
paper article  critically,  how  to  distinguish  between  opinion  and 
bare  facts.  Conflicting  opinions  on  some  topic  of  general  interest 
should  be  discussed  and  the  points  of  view  investigated.  Beside 
the  preparation  of  student  reports  there  should  be  a  weekly  glossary 
of  names,  places,  and  events.  Outline  maps  should  be  filled  in; 
scrap-books  of  pictures,  maps,  cartoons  and  articles  kept  under  the 
headings  of  the  programme ;  a  bulletin  board  maintained ;  and  class 
discussions  in  the  form  of  debates,  open  forum  discussions,  and  de- 
bates organized  along  the  lines  of  city  councils  or  legislative  assem- 
blies held. 

References. 

Daily  newspaper. 

World  Affairs. 

Senior  Scholastic. 

Canadian  magazines  such  as  Maclean's. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  I 

The  following  will  replace  Unit  X  of  the  Social  Studies  I  course, 
(see  Bulletin  II,  page  20) 

Unit  X 

OUR  ECONOMIC   LIFE— CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Consumer  education  concerns  the  improvement  of  living  by 
thoughtful  selection  and  intelligent  use  of  consumer  goods  and  ser- 
vices. 

I.  a)   Getting  a  living  in  the  early  days — hunting  stage,   pas- 

toral stage,  agricultural  stage, 
b)   From  handwork  to  machine  work — early  craftsmen;  the 
merchant  guilds  and  craft  guilds;     principle     of     caveat 
emptor-,  the  domestic  system;  the  industrial  revolution  and 
the  factory  system. 

II.  The  Modern  Consumer 

a)  Inventions  leading  to  large  scale  production. 

b)  Developing  new  consumer  markets;  large  scale  distribu- 
tion and  transportation ;  big  business. 


c)  Buying,  the  business  of  economic  life;  consumption,  the 
reason  for  all  business  activity. 

d)  What  it  costs  to  be  in  style. 

e)  Industrial  changes  and  economic  disturbances  that  affect 
consumer  choices. 

III.  Our  Standard  of  Living 

a)  Comparison  between  our  standard  of  living  today  and  that 
of  the  early  settlers. 

b)  Factors  governing  our  standard  of  living:  What  do  we 
want  from  life  ?     Conditions  that  interfere  with  our  plans. 

c)  Economic  theories  on  distribution. 

d)  The  danger  of  a  purely  materialistic  outlook  on  life.  Es- 
tablishing a  balance  between  the  material,  esthetic  and 
spiritual  values  of  life. 

IV.  Our  Canadian  Economy 

a)  The  importance  and  purpose  of  consumer  education. 

b)  Sources  of  wealth ;  natural  resources ;  man  power;  capital ; 
social  institutions. 

c)  Democratic  basis  of  our  Canadian  economy;  right  of  pri- 
vate property;  freedom  of  enterprise;  freedom  of  compe- 
tition ;  freedom  of  contract ;  freedom  of  exchange. 

V.  Consumer  Intelligence 

a)  The  pitfalls  awaiting  the  uninformed  buyer;  meaningless 
labels  and  guarantees;  misleading  advertisements;  high 
pressure  salesmanship;  furniture,  real  estate,  financial, 
investment  and  economic  frauds. 

b)  Common  sense  principles  of  buying. 

c)  Ways  of  influencing  the  consumer: — 

1.  public  relations. 

2.  advertising — methods,  achievement. 

3.  salesmanship  methods. 

VI.  Buying  and  Not  Being  Sold 

a)  A  spending  plan ;  what  to  buy ;  when  to  buy. 

b)  Where  to  buy — stores,  markets,  auction  sales. 

c)  Buying  rules. 

d)  Guides  for  better  buying — government  standards;  grades 
and  labels ;  standard  weights  and  containers ;  trade  marks 
of  well  known  brands. 

References : 

Graham  and  Jones:     The  Consumer's  Economic  Life,  pages  1-112. 
Heil:     Consumer  Training,  pages  1-129. 

Appropriate  readings  from  government  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles  on  consumer  guidance. 
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CURRENT  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  are  a  real  concern  touching 
the  everyday  life  of  the  student  and  should  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion throughout  the  year  in  his  study  of  current  events. 

Consumer  Education  Projects 

The  students  or  class  should  be  required  to  study  and  make 
written  reports  on  two  of  these  projects: 

1.  Buying  satisfactory  clothing,  boy's  or  girl's ;  economy  and  taste ; 
knowledge  of  fabrics,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen;  fur  and  leather 
goods ;  selection  and  care  of  clothing ;  drawing  up  a  buying  plan. 

2.  Co-operative  buying:  A  critical  analysis  of  the  Consumer's  Co- 
operative Movement. 

3.  Health  and  Appearance;  choosing  health  services;  knowledge 
of  patent  medicines  and  drugs;  grooming  aids  to  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  buying  toiletries  and  cosmetics. 

4.  Spending  for  leisure  and  recreation ;  spending  wisely  on  motion 
pictures,  theatres,  concerts,  etc.;  buying  books;  the  radio  and 
the  record  player;  spending  wisely  on  games,  hobbies  and 
sports. 

5.  An  analysis  of  federal  and  provincial  government  aids  to  con- 
sumers:.consumer  guides  and  regulatory  legislation. 

6.  Buying  shelter ;  the  consumer  shops  for  shelter ;  buying  or  rent- 
ing a  home ;  financing  a  home ;  home  care  and  responsibilities. 

7.  Selecting  the  things  you  eat  and  drink;  canned  and  bottled 
foods ;  meat  and  fish ;  dairy  products ;  beverages ;  nutrition. 

8.  Significant  current  consumer  problems  may  be  substituted  for 
any  of  the  above  topics. 

Primary  Reference 

Graham  and  Jones ;  The  Consumer's  Economic  Life. 
General  References 

Heil :     Consumer  Training. 

Shields  &  Wilson :     Consumer  Economic  Problems. 

Hattersley:     This  Age  of  Plenty. 

Government  Pamphlets.  Buy  by  Grade — Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa.   Food  &  Drugs  Act — Dept.  of  Health  &  Welfare,  Ottawa. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

The  Modern  American  Consumer 

Learing  to  Use  Advertising 

Time  on  Your  Hands  }  Consumer  Education  Series 

Investing  in  Yourself 

Investing  in  Your  Health 

Household  Finance  Corporation  Booklets. 

High  School  Manual  on  Commercially  Canned  Foods,  American  Can 
Co.,  Hamilton. 

Periodicals  such  as  Good  Housekeeping,  Consumer  Research  Bulle- 
tin. 
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Teacher  References: 

Mendenhall  &  Harap:  Consumer  Education. 
Tonne:  Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools. 
Classroom  Bulletin  on  Consumer  Economics. 

Audio- Visual  Aids  —  Department  of  Education 

The  following  films  on  consumer  training  are  now  available; 
other  titles  will  be  added  to  the  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

T-241  Consumers  Serve  Yourselves 

T-1004N     People's  Bank  (Credit  Union) 
Q-93  Consumer  Co-operation  in  Sweden 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  II 
This  replaces  the  outline  for  Unit  XII,  Social  Studies  II  (see  Bulle- 
tin 11,  page  28)  and  is  now  a  compulsory  unit. 

Unit  XII 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

The  only  thing  that  gives  consumer  education  meaning  is  the 
urge,  common  to  most  Canadians,  to  reach  a  better  standard  of 
living  with  the  resources  they  can  command. 

Either 

1.  Buyer,  See  Yourself. 

Consumer  Awareness  and  Protection. 

Graham  &  Jones :  The  Consumer's  Economic  Life,  Parts  II  and 

XVI. 

2.  Keeping  Personal  Records:  Graham  &  Jones: 
The  Consumer's  Economic  Life,  Part  XV. 

3.  Money  and  Credit. 

Insurance,  Investments,  and  Home  Making. 
Graham  &  Jones:  The  Consumer's  Economic  Life,  Parts  XIII 
and  XIV. 
Or 

1.  Getting  What  You  Want:  Shields  &  Wilson.     Consumer  econo- 
mic Problems,  Part  I. 

2.  Personal  Finance:  Shields  &  Wilson,  Consumer  Economic  Prob- 
lems, Part  VI. 

3.  Economic  Problems  of  Consumers:  Shields  &  Wilson,  Consumer 
Economic  Problems,  Part  IX. 

Students  who  have  studied  Unit  X  in  Social  Studies  I  and  have, 
or  find  their  classroom  equipped  with  Graham  and  Jones,  The  Con- 
sumer's Economic  Life,  may  continue  to  use  this  same  text  for  the 
above  Unit;  others  may  use  Shields  and  Wilson,  Consumer  Econo- 
mic Problems.  It  is  essential  that  where  necessary  Canadian  sta- 
tistics from  The  Canada  Year  Book  be  substituted  for  United  States 
statistics. 
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Consumer  Education  Projects 

The  class  or  student  should  be  required  to  select  for  intensive 
study,  either  from  the  projects  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the 
textbook,  or  from  current  consumer  problems,  three  projects.  These 
projects  should  be  closely  bound  up  with  the  student's  immediate 
consumer  problems  and  the  work  should  reflect  some  independent 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

CURRENT  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  are  a  real  concern 
touching-  the  everyday  life  of  the  student  and  should  receive  ade- 
quate attention  throughout  the  year  in  his  study  of  current  events. 

Primary  References 

Graham  &  Jones:     The  Consumer's  Economic  Life. 
Shields  &  Wilson:     Consumer  Economic  Problems. 

General  References 

Heil :     Consumer  Training. 

Hattersley :     This  Age  of  Plenty. 

Government  Pamphlets. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Managing  Your  Money. 

Buying  Insurance.  [    Consumer  Education  Series. 

Using  Consumer  Credit.  J 

Household  Finance  Corporation  Booklets. 

Consumer  Periodicals. 

Teacher  References 

Mendenhall  &  Harap:  Consumer  Education. 
Tonne:  Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools. 
Classroom  Bulletin  on  Consumer  Education. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  II 

UNIT  V.     PRODUCTION  &  DISTRIBUTION 

The  following  outline  is  an  expansion  of  the  heading  for  Unit 
V — Production  and  Distribution,  giving  sub-headings  and  specific 
reading  references.  (Bulletin  2,  page  23) . 

Production. 

a)  Industrial  Revolution — improvements  and     progress     in 
production. 

Today's  World,  Hughes:  Chapter  XIV,  pages  550-567. 
This  Age  of  Plenty,  Hattersley;  Chapter  I,  pages  18-27. 
Applied  Economics,  Dodd:  Chapter  II,  pages  13-28. 

b)  Factors  of  production  (land,  labor,  capital,  enterprise). 

Applied  Economics,  Dodd :  Chapter  VI,  pages  80-86. 
Essentials  of  Economics,  Quenneville :  Chapter  III,  pages 
13-21. 
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c)     Problems  of  production  (crises,  cycles,  stagnation,  etc.) 

Applied  Economics,  Dodd:  The  Business  Cycle   (Chap- 
ter XXVIII)  and  pages  455-458. 

This  Age  of  Plenty,  Hattersley :  Chapter  I,  pages  27-33, 
Chapter  IV,  pages  68-74. 

Distribution. 

a)  Definition 

Essentials  of  Economics,  Quenneville:       Chapter  XIII, 

page  100. 

Applied  Economics,  Dodd:     Chapter  XXI,  page  337. 

b)  Theories  of  distribution  (How  income  is  distributed) 

Applied  Economics,  Dodd:     Chapter  XXI,  pages  341- 

347.  (For  more  intensive  study  refer  to  Chapters  22,  23, 

24,  &25). 

This  Age  of  Plenty,  Hattersley :  Chapter  II. 

Essentials    of    Economics,    Quenneville:    Chapter    XII, 

pages  101-103.   (For  intensive  study  see  Chapter  XIII 

&XIV). 

c)  Problems  arising  out  of  uneven  distribution  of  income  (In- 
equalities of  opportunity,  poverty,  social  friction) 

Today's  World,  Hughes:  Chapter  XIV,  page  570. 
Applied  Economics,  Dodd:  Chapter  XXVI. 
This  Age  of  Plenty,  Hattersley:  Chapter  VI. 

d)  Remedies  and  suggested  remedies. 

Today's  World,  Hughes :  pages  472,  573,  588,  596. 
Applied  Economics,  Dodd :  Chapter  XXVIII,  pages  458- 
476;  Chapter  XXIX. 
This  Age  of  Plenty,  Hattersley:  Chapters  X  &  XL 

Social  Studies  2,  Unit  VII,  B. 

The  history  of  Canada  in  relation  to  its  geography. 

This  section  of  Canadian  history  may  be  approached  through 
the  study  of  important  historical  facts  and  events  in  each  separate 
geographical  division : 

1)  The  Maritimes. 

2)  Quebec. 

3)  Ontario. 

4)  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  Rupert's  Land,  and  Manitoba. 

5)  British  Columbia. 

6)  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
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COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONSUMER  DOLLAR 

A  Graph  Study. 

The  following  graph  study  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  sec- 
tion Where  to  Buy,  Graham  and  Jones,  The  Consumers'  Economic 
Life.  These  statistics  throw  an  interesting  light  on  how  and 
where  the  Canadian  cnosumer  dollar  is  spent. 

"The  two  diagrams  below  illustrate  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  consumer  dollar  spent  for  various  groups  of  commodities  through 
all  types  of  retail  outlets.  That  is  to  say,  these  percentages  are 
based  on  the  sales  made  not  only  through  retail  stores  but  also  on 
the  retail  sales  made  through  other  channels  such  as  manufacturing 
bakeries,  dairies  and  other  outlets. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE   CONSUMER  DOLLAR 

AMONG 

INDEPENDENT,  CHAIN  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

CENSUS     OF     194-  I 


INDEPENDENT  STORES 


CHAIN 


DEPARTMENT   II 


m> 


PROPORTION   OF  EXPENDITURES 

BY 

COMMODITY    CLASSES 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE  ll 
CLOTHINGanoSHOES 


HOUSEHOLD  UTUil%V//////.'. 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
ALL  OTHER 


O/o        20  40  60 


100% 


"In  1941  food  products  came  first  in  point  of  view  of  dollar 
sales  accounting  for  26.8%  of  the  total  expenditure.     Automotive 
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products,  including  not  only  purchases  of  new  and  used  motor  ve- 
hicles but  also  gasoline  and  oil,  tires  and  tubes,  parts  and  accessor- 
ies, came  second  forming  15.2%  of  the  total.  Clothing  and  shoes 
came  third  with  14.6%  followed  by  household  effects  with  8.3%. 
Sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  amounted  to  6.57%.  The  "all  other" 
classification  on  the  chart  includes  building  materials,  4.7%  ;  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  meals  4.2%  ;  fuel,  3.1%';  drugs,  drug  sun- 
dries and  toilet  goods,  2.3%  ;  piece  goods,  notions  and  smallwares, 
1.8%  ;  and  other  merchandise,  12.4%. 

Large-Scale  Merchandising. — The  development  of  large-scale 
merchandising  in  Canada  has,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  same  trend 
as  shown  by  other  countries.  Large  establishments,  such  as  de- 
partment stores,  previously  showed  a  marked  development  but  be- 
tween 1930'  and  1941  this  trend  was  not  followed  up.  The  chain- 
store  system  of  distribution  is  also  important,  especially  in  such 
lines  as  grocery  and  meat  and  variety  stores. 

"Although  chain  and  department  stores  accounted  for  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  retail  trade  in  Canada,  the  bulk  of  retail 
business  was  transacted  through  independent  outlets  in  1941.  The 
relative  position  of  chain-store  sales  changed  very  slightly  in  the 
two  census  years,  chain-store  sales  forming  18.3%  of  all  retail  trade 
in  1930  and  18.7%  in  1941.  Department  stores  gave  way  to  a  very 
small  degree  in  favour  of  independent  store  sales,  department  stores 
transacting  12.9%  and  11.0%  of  the  retail  sales  in  1930  and  1941, 
respectively.  The  percentage  of  the  total  retail  trade  transacted 
by  independent  stores  increased  from  68.8%  in  1930  to  70.3%  in 
1941. 

An  analysis  by  kind  of  business  revealed  that  some  trades  were 
predominantly  an  independent  store  business.  Independently  op- 
erated country  general  stores  accounted  for  96.2%  of  the  sales  of 
such  stores,  while  independent  filling  stations  transacted  91.4% 
of  that  business.  Men's  and  women's  specialty  clothing  stores, 
restaurants,  tobacco  stores  and  stands,  grocery  stores  and  drug 
stores  each  did  over  80%  of  their  business,  through  the  indepen- 
dent type  of  retail  outlet.  The  independent  shoe  store  was  the 
major  type  of  operation  in  that  trade  in  1941,  transacting  62.7% 
of  the  business,  but  this  proportion  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  77.3%  done  by  independent  stores  in  1930,  indicating  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  shoe  chain  business  during  the  intercensal  period. 

Tables  showing  the  relative  positions  of  independent,  chain  and 
department  stores,  by  economic  divisions,  1930  and  1941,  as  well  as 
retail  merchandise  trade  in  all  stores  by  selected  kinds  of  business 
and  by  types  of  operation,  1930  and  1941,  are  given  at  pp.  609-610 
of  the  1945  Year  Book. 

Chain  Stores. — For  census  purposes,  chains  are  taken  to  mean 
all  groups  of  four  or  more  stores  (except  department  stores)  under 
the  same  ownership  and  management  and  carrying  on  the  same 
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kind  of  business.  All  department  stores  are  considered  as  indepen- 
dents irrespective  of  the  number  of  stores  operated  by  any  one 
company. 

The  532  chain  companies  operating  8,011  stores  transacted 
18.7%  of  the  total  retail  trade  in  the  census  year.  The  corresnond- 
ing  ratio  in  1930  was  18.3%.  Variety  stores  were  operated  chiefly 
on  a  chain  basis,  variety  chain-store  sales  forming  86.9%  of  the 
total.  Whereas  the  relative  position  of  grocery  chain  stores  declin- 
ed in  the  intercensal  period,  there  was  a  marked  expansion  in  both 
the  number  and  sales  of  combination  stores  (groceries  and  fresh 
meats).  The  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  development  of 
many  retail  chain  outlets  from  grocery  to  combination  stores 
through  the  addition  of  a  meat  department. 

The  importance  of  chain  filling  stations  declined  sharply  to 
make  way  for  independently  operated  units,  resulting  from  a  change 
in  policy  of  the  large  petroleum  distributors.  Many  filling  stations 
formerly  owned  and  operated  by  wholesale  distributors,  were  leased 
to  individual  proprietors. 

Retail  Merchandise  Trade  in  Urban  Centres. — The  greatest 
proportion  of  retail  trade  in  1941  was  transacted  in  the  urban  cen- 
tres, having  populations  of  100,000  or  over.  While  these  cities 
formed  23%  of  Canada's  population,  their  sales  amounted  to  40% 
of  the  retail  sales  transacted  in  the  census  year.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  the  small  villages  and  rural  areas,  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population,  accounted  for  49%  of  the  population  and  only  17% 
of  the  retail  trading.  Urban  centres  falling  in  the  1,000  to  30,000 
size-of -locality  grouping  and  the  30,000  to  100,000  population  class, 
housed  8%  of  the  persons  in  Canada  and  transacted  14%  of  the 
sales.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  sales  are  attributed  to  the 
centres  where  the  purchases  are  made,  rather  than  to  the  areas 
from  which  that  business  is  drawn.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that 
many  urban  centres  act  as  distributing  points  for  surrounding 
areas,  and  that  the  business  attributed  to  these  cities  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  consumer  demand  within  the  city. 

The  intercensal  expansion  of  population,  stores,  and  sales  for 
all  cities  of  over  10,000  population  in  1941  is  given  at  pp.  611-612 
of  the  1945  Year  Book. 

Miscellaneous  Analyses  of  Retail  Data.— An  analysis  of  retail 
stores  classified  according  to  sales  volume  revealed  that  31.6%  of 
total  stores  operating  in  1941  had  annual  sales  of  less  than  $5,000 
but  these  stores  transacted  only  2.9%  of  the  total  business;  40.3% 
of  the  stores  with  sales  ranging  between  $5,000  and  $20,000  did 
17.2%  of  the  retail  trading;  stores  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  size-of- 
business  class  did  23.4%  of  the  business  and  operated  19.2%  of  the 
total  number  of  stores;  5.5%  of  the  stores  with  sales  of  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  transacted  14.8%  of  the  business;  and  the  re- 
maining 3.4%  of  the  stores,  each  with  annual  sales  exceeding 
$100,000,  accounted  for  41.7%  of  the  total  retail  sales. 
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When  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  paid  employees  util- 
ized in  the  business  during  the  year,  retail  stores  varied  widely. 
More  than  41%  of  the  stores  operated  without  the  aid  of  paid  em- 
ployees and  these  transacted  9%  of  the  retail  business;  45%  of  the 
stores  employed  from  1  to  4  persons  and  their  sales  formed  33% 
of  the  total;  12%  employed  between  5  and  19  employees  and  ac- 
counted for  30%  of  the  business;  1%  had  from  20  to  49  employees 
with  11%  of  the  total  sales  volume;  considerably  less  than  1%  of 
the  stores  employed  over  50  persons  but  these  accounted  for  17% 
of  the  retail  sales  in  1941. 

Not  all  stores  were  able  to  report  data  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  their  sales  were  made  on  credit,  but  those  stores  from 
which  such  information  was  secured  reported  that  28%  of  their 
total  business  was  transacted  on  some  type  of  credit  basis.  Credit 
sales  are  largest  in  stores  dealing  in  durable  goods,  such  sales,  to  a 
great  extent,  being  payable  on  an  instalment  plan,  but  credit  busi- 
ness is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  clothing  trade."  (Canada 
Year  Book  1946). 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  BUYING  &  SELLING 

Social  Studies  II,  Unit  XIII 
I.     Introduction : 

(a)     Definition  of  Co-operative  as  distinguished  from  partnership 
and  corporation. 

In  some  ways  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  story  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  way  in  which  man  improves  his  means  of  production. 
In  the  earliest  stages  man  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  skill 
of  his  own  hands  and  the  providence  of  nature.  The  results  were 
not  always  gratifying,  and  for  many  centuries  life  was  hard  and 
difficult.  Gradually,  man  learned  to  put  to  use  other  agencies  and 
to  improve  those  he  already  had.  He  domesticated  animals,  in- 
vented a  few  tools  and  improved  their  quality  and  effectiveness. 

With  a  few  simple  tools  and  machines  such  as  the  axe,  knife,  wheel 
and  lever,  the  tempo  of  improvement  and  invention  began  to  in- 
crease, so  that  today  the  means  of  production  are  a  marvel  of  man's 
ingenuity.  Goods  and  commodities  are  rolled  off  the  assembly  line 
in  vast  quantities,  and  are  transported  to  markets  hundreds  of 
miles  away  in  fast  trains  or  cargo-carrying  planes.  Nature  has 
been  induced  to  yield  riches  primitive  man  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Electronics  and  atomic  energy  promise  to  relieve  man  completely 
from  the  drudgery  and  sweat  that  are  usually  the  accompaniment 
of  production. 

Beyond  this  fascinating  story  is  another,  much  less  romantic, 
but  nonetheless  important,  for  it  explains  how  man  has  organized 
his  intelligence,  resources,  skill,  and  experience  in  order  to  make 
production  possible.  In  the  beginning,  he  doubtless  relied  on  his 
own  skill  and  energy  to  produce  the  things  he  needed.  Later  he 
learned  to  combine  his  efforts  with  those  of  others,  using  this  joint 
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skill  and  energy  to  increase  and  improve  production.  Today  there 
are  complex  and  highly  organized  institutions  which  man  has  de- 
vised to  increase  the  range  and  speed  of  production. 

Every  book  on  elementary  economics  speaks  of  the  five  forms 
of  business  organization :  the  sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, co-operative,  and  public  utility.  They  are  the  five  ways 
of  bringing  together  land,  labor,  and  capital  which  are  the  factors 
of  production. 

In  the  sole  proprietorship  one  man  organizes  his  own  business. 
He  owns  or  rents  the  land,  provides  the  building  and  equipment, 
hires  the  labor,  plans  production  and  alone  accepts  the  losses  or 
profits. 

In  a  partnership,  several  men  combine  their  capital,  skill  and 
labor ;  they  share  in  an  agreed  proportion,  the  losses  as  well  as  the 
profits.  Their  liability  is  unlimited ;  that  is,  if  the  business  fails, 
and  has  insufficient  assets  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  the 
partners'  private  property  may  be  seized  to  pay  these  claims. 

The  most  important  form  of  business  organization  in  America 
is  the  corporation.  It  is  of  relatively  recent  development,  and  its 
rapid  growth  has  paralleled  that  of  science  and  technology.  Essen- 
tially, a  corporation  is  a  form  of  business  enterprise  in  which  capi- 
tal is  contributed  in  small  amounts  (shares)  by  many  investors, 
(shareholders).  The  corporation  (or  company)  is  itself  a  "legal 
person"  existing  apart  from  its  shareholders.  It  can,  like  a  sole 
proprietor,  own  property  in  its  own  name,  enter  into  agreements 
with  persons  or  other  corporations,  and  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  event 
of  breach  of  contract.  It  has  perpetual  life  and  does  not  cease  with 
the  death  of  any  of  its  shareholders.  The  shares,  which  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  ownership  in  the  corporation,  are  freely  transfer- 
able from  one  person  to  another.  Its  profits  are  usually  distributed 
among  the  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
shares  held.  Its  losses  are  borne  by  the  corporation  itself ;  and  the 
most  the  shareholders  may  lose,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  are  the 
shares.  If  the  assets  of  the  corporation  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
off  its  debts,  the  private  property  of  the  shareholders  cannot  be 
seized.  This  is  known  as  "limited  liability",  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  source  of  strength  and  popularity  of  the  corporate 
form  of  business  organization. 

Some  industries  and  businesses,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  services  they  offer,  cannot  be  organized  satisfactorily  under 
any  of  these  business  organizations  already  described.  Inasmuch 
as  profit  is  the  principal  aim  of  all  forms  of  business,  public  wel- 
fare frequently  suffered  where  it  and  the  desire  for  gain  came  into 
conflict..  Consequently,  public  opinion  and  pressure  eventually 
produced  still  another  form  of  business  enterprise— the  public  util- 
ity. 
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As  a  rule,  the  chief  aim  of  a  public  utility,  such  as  the  hospital, 
school,  railway,  street  lighting,  gas  service,  telephones,  and  others, 
is  to  provide  a  public  service.  Sometimes  the  assets  of  the  utility 
are  private  property,  and  operated  as  a  private  enterprise,  but  the 
enterprise  is  always  subject  to  control  by  special  ''utility"  laws  so 
that  public  need  is  reasonably  met,  and  no  unreasonable  rates  are 
charged  or  unreasonably  high  profits  made.  Sometimes,  no  private 
person  or  corporation  can  be  induced  to  invest  in  a  public  utility  for 
there  is  no  profit  in  it.  Then  some  public  body  must  be  set  up,  pub- 
lic funds  provided,  and  public  control  maintained.  This  applies  in 
such  enterprises  as  schools,  hospitals  and  roads. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  machines  having  replaced  hand  labor 
in  many  industries,  goods  were  produced  at  a  fast  rate  and  the 
motive  of  production  was  profit  rather  than  use.  Workers  were 
poorly  paid,  child  labour  unchecked,  evil  sanitary  conditions  were 
generally  exploited  by  the  industrialist,  the  factory  owner  and  the 
merchant.  Self-interest  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  econo- 
mic system.  Since  those  days  much  enlightened  industrial  and 
social  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  worker  earns  and  spends  his  wage.  However,  it  was 
from  these  earlier  conditions  that  the  business  organization  known 
as  the  cooperative  was  born,  and  from  a  small  beginning  has  grown 
into  a  many-sided,  flourishing  type  of  consumer  and  buyer  enter- 
prise to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  particularly  in  evi- 
dence in  Europe. 

A  co-operative  comprises  a  number  of  individuals,  who  perform 
for  and  by  themselves  certain  services  they  otherwise  would  be 
obliged  to  have  others  do  for  them.  For  example,  a  farmers'  co- 
operative consists  of  a  group  of  farmers  marketing  their  own  grain 
instead  of  having  a  grain  company  do  it  for  them.  Thus  they  save 
the  fee  or  commission  that  the  grain  company  would  charge  them 
for  selling  their  grain.  The  grain  firm,  privately  owned  or  organ- 
ized as  a  corporation,  does  not  produce  the  grain.  It  merely  acts  as 
the  marketing  agent  (or  middleman)  for  the  farmer,  and  charges 
him  as  high  a  commission  for  the  service  as  it  can.  The  profits 
derived  from  this  commission  or  from  actual  profits  on  the  sale  of 
grain  are  distributed  among  the  shareholders  of  the  company.  The 
farmers'  co-operative,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  charging  the 
farmer  a  comparable  fee  for  selling  the  wheat,  distributes  the  rest 
of  the  profits  among  the  farmers.  This  is  essentially  the  difference 
between  an  enterprise  organization  as  a  sole  proprietorship,  part- 
nership or  corporation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a  co-operative  on 
the  other. 

(b)     General  Principles  of  Co-operative  Enterprise. 

The  first  co-operative  to  be  organized  in  modern  times  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  "the  Equitable  Society  of  Rochdale  Pioneers", 
founded  in  1844.  Twenty-eight  poor  and  unemployed  weavers  of 
Rochdale,  England,  in  desperation  decided  to  go  into  business  for 
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themselves.  They  saw  that  people  who  worked  the  machines  could 
not  buy  the  things  the  machines  made,  and  decided  that  the  only 
way  out  was  to  own  machines  of  production.  This  was  an  ambi- 
tious programme,  but  it  worked. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  began  by  putting  pennies  and  shillings 
into  a  common  savings  fund,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  they 
had  saved  $140.  They  invested  this  money  in  some  merchandise, 
rented  a  building,  and  in  December,  1844,  the  first  co-operative 
grocery  store  opened  its  doors. 

Success  was  not  immediate,  but  it  was  certain.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  there  were  74  members  and  their  capital  amounted 
to  $900.  In  seven  years  they  bought  their  own  flour  mill,  and  by 
1855  their  own  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

The  idea  of  co-operation  spread.    In  fact,  it  achieved  its  great- 
est success  not  in  the  production  of  flour,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
but  in  merchandising — the  original  aim  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers. 
Wholesale  and  retail  co-operative  associations  soon  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  idea  spread  to  the  Continent,  eventually 
penetrating  even  the  citadel  of  private  enterprise,  North  America. 
Other  forms  of  co-operatives  soon  arose.    But,  whatever  the  form, 
the  principles  on  which  they  based  their  enterprise  were  generally 
the  same  principles  on  which  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  founded  their 
first  co-operative  store.    There  are  deviations  from  these  principles 
which  will  be  discussed  later.    The  Rochdale  principles  are : — 
1.     Democratic  control.     When  a  man  owns  a  store  he  runs  it  as  he 
sees  fit.     He  must,  of  course,  provide  an  attractive  service  in 
competition  with  other  stores  or  he  will  not  attract  customers 
to  his  store,  so  that  both  directly  and  indirectly  the  customer 
does  influence  the  owner.    The  storekeeper  is  not  compelled  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  customers,  any  more  than  the  customer 
is  obliged  to  deal  in  any  one  particular  store.    The  storekeeper 
runs  his  store.    It  is  the  same  with  a  corporation.     Moreover, 
the  man  who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  shares  is  entitled  to 
have  more  say  in  the  policy  of  the  corporation.     In  fact,  in  a 
corporation  one  share  means  one  vote  in  its  affairs.    The  man 
who  owns  most  shares  probably  runs  it.    In  a  co-operative,  on 
the  other  hand,  control  is  much  more  evenly  distributed.    The 
capital  necessary  to  begin  and  operate  a  co-operative  enterprise 
is  subscribed  in  the  form  of  shares  by  members  of  the  co-oper- 
ative society  formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  going  into  a 
co-operative  business.     In  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise  each 
member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  how  many  shares  he  has. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  for  one  man,  merely  through  the  amount 
of  capital  subscribed,  to  obtain  control. 

-  Democratic  control  extends  even  further  in  a  co-operative 
enterprise.  In  a  co-operative  store,  for  instance,  the  members 
usually  constitute  most  of  the  store's  customers.  Thus  these 
customers  have  a  direct  say  in  the  way  in  which  the  store  is  to 
be  run. 
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2.  Sharing  of  savings  and  profits.  In  a  private  business  the  aim 
is  to  charge  as  high  a  price  as  possible  in  order  to  make  maxi- 
mum profits.  These  profits  are,  of  course,  kept  by  the  owner 
of  the  business.  A  co-operative  on  the  other  hand,  may  charge 
its  customer  members  as  low  as  possible,  or,  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  it  may  charge  the  customary  price  of  the  trade,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  distribute  the  profits,  in  patronage  divi- 
dends, to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business 
done  with  the  co-operative.  Some  co-operatives,  instead  of  pay- 
ing cash  patronage  dividends,  give  special  social  benefits  to  the 
members.  For  example,  Belgian  co-operative  societies  have 
built  recreation  centres,  libraries,  nurseries,  and  even  hospitals 
for  their  members. 

3.  Low  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  investment.  To  encourage  mem- 
bership interest  is  paid  on  the  money  invested  in  the  share  cap- 
ital of  the  co-operative.  However,  it  is  usually  the  lowest  paid 
for  borrowed  money  by  any  business  borrowers  at  the  time. 
This  tends  to  discourage  speculative  investment  in  co-operative 
shares.  In  ordinary  business  practice,  dividends  paid  on  shares 
are  determined  by  the  profits  of  the  business.  Thus,  dividends 
vary  from  year  to  year.  This  fact  is  the  basis  for  all  specula- 
tion in  the  hope  that  increasing  profits  (and  dividends)  may  in- 
duce ordinary  investors  to  buy  these  shares  from  them  at  a 
higher  price.  There  is  no  point  in  ''speculating"  on  the  price 
at  which  shares  may  be  bought  in  a  co-operative,  nor  on  the 
rate  of  interest  they  may  yield,  for  they  are  both  fixed  and  cer- 
tain. 

Thus,  there  are  three  basic  principles  on  which  all  co-operative 
enterprise  is  founded,  namely : 
(1).     One  man — one  vote, 

(2).     Rebate  (or  refund)  of  savings  or  profits, 
(3).     Low  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  investment. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  practical  rules  of  business  com- 
monly followed  by  all  co-operatives.     These  are: — 

(1).     Goods  or  services  are  sold  at  prevailing  prices. 

(2).     The  business  is  usually  transacted  on  a  cash  basis. 

(3).     Substantial  reserves  are  set  aside  for  expansion. 

(4).  Individual  co-operative  enterprises  frequently  form  co-op- 
erative associations  just  as  individuals  do,  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  number  of  co-operative  retail  stores  may 
form  a  co-operative  wholesale  society  which  may  co-oper- 
ate with  other  wholesale  co-operatives  to  establish  a  co- 
operative factory.  For  instance,  the  Alberta  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Association  has  120  units,  most  of  which  are 
ordinary  co-operative  stores. 

(c)     Types  and  examples:     The  many  kinds  of  co-operative  soci- 
eties may  be  divided  into  four  types. 
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1.  Consumers*  Co-operatives.  These  may  be  retail  stores:  soci- 
eties buying  farmers'  supplies  such  as  twine,  coal,  fertilizer,  gaso- 
line, oil.  They  may  be  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operative buying  of  services  such  as  funeral,  electricity,  insurance, 
medical  services,  houses  and  apartments.  During  the  war,  when 
many  student  residences  were  taken  over  by  the  Armed  Services 
for  housing  service  personnel,  co-operative  housing  schemes  became 
popular  among  college  students.  The  miners  of  Tompkinsville,  N.S., 
are  building  their  own  homes  through  their  Co-operative  Building 
Association.  Co-operative  Building  Associations,  under  the  assis- 
tance and  supervision  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  are  attempting 
to  do  on  a  co-operative  basis  what  so  many  home-seekers  cannot  do 
individually — that  is,  to  build  their  own  homes  with  only  limited 
means  at  their  disposal. 

Among  the  most  extensive  consumer  co-operatives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  those  which  purchase  farm  supplies  and  petroleum 
products.  In  1942  the  gross  purchases  of  these  commodities 
amounted  to  $500,000,000 ;  the  Southern  States  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation alone  handled  over  $17,000,000  worth  of  supplies. 

In  Canada,  1,248  consumer  co-operatives  (classified  as  "mer- 
chandising" co-operatives  in  the  Canada  Year  Book)  purchased,  in 
1943,  $55,689,141  worth  of  consumer  goods,  farm  supplies  and  ma- 
chinery, petroleum  products,  and  fuel.  Of  this  total  $4,951,519  was 
accounted  for  by  the  110  consumer  co-operatives  of  Alberta. 

2.  Producers'  Co-operatives.  In  this  type  a  class  of  producers 
pool  their  labor,  resources  and  capital  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
some  specific  commodity.  Such  are  co-operative  farms,  fur  animal 
ranches,  or  factories.  They  have  not  been  very  successful  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
success  of  the  Matador  Ranch  of  Saskatchewan,  an  experiment  in 
co-operative  farming  organized  by  a  group  of  veterans.  In  some 
European  countries  such  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  as  well  as 
in  the  British  Isles,  producers'  cooperatives  have  been  much  more 
successful.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  of  England  and 
Scotland  own  factories,  farm  land,  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon  and 
grain  elevators  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Co-operative  Implements 
Ltd.  of  Winnipeg  is  now  producing  hardware  items,  and  farm  ma- 
chines. 

Producers'  Co-operatives,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful largely  because  of  lack  of  adequate  capital,  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  management,  and  because  of  just  ordinary  human  incom- 
patability.  For  instance,  a  co-operative  packing  plant  in  Western 
Canada,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  real  need,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  raise  upwards  of  a  million  dollars,  the  minimum  capital 
that  would  be  required  for  a  modern  packing  plant. 

3.  Marketing  Co-operatives.  These  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  members'  product,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  distri- 
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buting  the  profits  of  this  operation  among  their  members.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  most  common  among  primary  producers,  such 
as  grain,  dairy,  or  fruit  farmers,  and  the  most  common  products 
co-operatively  marketed  are  wheat,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  poultry  products,  and  cotton.  Such  co-operatives 
sometimes  process  the  product  before  it  is  sold,  e.g.,  cheese,  fish, 
butter,  and  egg  powder. 

The  main  objectives  of  marketing  co-operatives  are  to  lower 
marketing  costs,  to  improve  the  quality  of  commodities  marketed 
by  means  of  accurate  grading,  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  seller  and  thus  obtain  the  highest  price  for  the  producer-mem- 
ber, and  to  carry  on  educational  work  among  its  members. 

The  best  known  examples  of  such  co-operatives  in  Canada  are 
the  Wheat  Pool,  Associated  Fruit  Growers  of  B.C.,  Dairy  Pools, 
Livestock  Co-operative  Associations,  Poultry  Producers  Associ- 
ations, Co-operative  Creameries,  and  Fishermen's  Co-operatives  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  1943,  the  gross  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties marketed  was  $295,499,  274,  handled  by  853  co-operative 
associations. 

4.  Credit  Unions.  "Credit  union"  is  the  name  given  to  a  co-oper- 
ative association  designed  to  encourage  its  members  to  save  and  to 
provide  loans  to  its  members  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  first 
credit  union,  called  "Caisse  Populaire",  was  founded  in  1900  by 
Alphonse  Desjardins,  at  Levis,  Quebec.  Its  founding  was  moti- 
vated largely  by  a  desire  to  help  poor  farmers  and  town  dwellers 
who  often  found  themselves  compelled  to  borrow  small  sums  of 
money  at  fantastic  rates  of  interest.  The  idea  spread  rapidly  so 
that  today  the  credit  unions  are  the  most  common  form  of  co-op- 
erative association.  In  1943,  there  were  in  Canada,  1,780  credit 
unions,  with  over  374,000  members,  and  nearly  $17,000,000  of  its 
savings  out  on  loan. 

Credit  unions  are  usually  formed  by  members  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  such  as  farmers,  teachers,  or  civil  servants.  The 
membership  deposit  is  usually  five  dollars;  about  three  percent 
interest  is  paid  on  members'  deposits ;  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest (1%  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  loan)  is  charged 
on  short  term  loans,  which  are  usually  made  to  enable  members  to 
build  homes,  furnish  them,  pay  doctors'  bills,  and  so  on.  A  portion 
of  the  profits  of  the  union  is  set  aside  for  certain  kinds  of  reserves 
and  the  remainder  divided  among  the  members. 

In  the  United  States  they  are  particularly  powerful ;  some  ten 
thousand  of  them  have  nearlv  3,000,000  members  and  a  capital  of 
more  than  $300,000,000. 

II.     History  of  Co-operation. 

Co-operation  in  the  British  Isles  began  in  1844  when  twenty- 
eight  unemployed  weavers,  after  saving  their  pennies  and  shillings 
for  a  year,  opened  the  first  successful  co-operative  store.    In  a  hun- 
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dred  years  of  growth,  the  "co-operative"  has  become  a  part  of  the 
British  way  of  life.  Over  eight  million  Britishers,  representing 
over  half  the  families  of  the  nation,  are  members  of  co-operative 
societies  of  one  sort  or  another.  About  one-eighth  of  all  the  retail 
business  is  done  through  co-operative  stores,  which  distribute  about 
one-seventh  of  all  the  food  sold.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soci- 
ety operates  over  twelve  hundred  distributing  centres  and  150  fac- 
tories which  turn  out  an  endless  variety  of  products.  It  produces 
more  flour,  shoes  and  soap  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  Eng- 
land. It  owns  its  own  steamships  and  has  purchasing  offices  in  all 
the  main  business  centres  of  the  world.  Its  banking  department 
does  a  business  equal  to  that  of  the  fourth  largest  bank  in  England. 

Together  with  the  Scottish  Wholesale,  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  owned,  in  1938,  35,000  acres  of  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon 
and  India,  and  carried  on  the  largest  tea  business  in  the  world. 
These  Societies  also  imported  most  of  Britain's  grain,  butter,  sugar, 
and  dried  fruits.  Their  members  could  buy  modern  homes,  design- 
ed and  built  by  the  Societies'  Building  Department  and  furnished 
completely  with  furniture  and  fixtures  from  co-operative  factories 
— rugs,  lamps,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  silverware,  radio,  pots  and 
pans,  washing  machine,  linoleum,  quilts  for  the  beds  and  even  the 
coal  for  their  fire-places. 

The  London  Society  has  over  half  a  million  members  and  runs 
over  200  grocery  and  meat  stores  as  well  as  50  dry  goods  stores.  It 
provides,  besides  goods  and  commodities,  numerous  services  such 
as  dry-cleaning,  hair  dressing,  shoe  repair,  bus,  insurance  and 
funeral  services. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Co-operative  movement  has  become  so 
powerful  that  it  has  alarmed  many  Britishers  who  still  hold  to  the 
belief  that  individual  enterprise  is  best.  They  claim  that  competi- 
tion has  been  stifled,  and  that  the  Co-operative  Societies  have  ac- 
quired a  virtual  monopoly  particularly  in  the  distributing  field, 
with  the  consequent  decline  in  the  quality  of  product  and  service. 

Sweden: 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  charge  against  the  British 
Co-poerative  Societies,  but  it  is  significant  that  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Sweden,  the  co-operative  movement  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  breaking  up  monopolies  and  trusts  set  up  by  private 
business. 

The  co-operative  movement  began  in  Sweden  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  few  small  co-operative  societies  united  to  form  the 
Ko-operativa  Forbundet,  the  Co-operative  Union,  or  KF  as  it  is 
popularly  known  in  Sweden ;  and  its  first  function  was  to  set  up  a 
purchasing  agency.  Immediate  opposition  arose  from  independent 
retail  merchants,  as  well  as  from  the  more  powerful  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  monopolies  and  cartels.  (Under  cartel  agreements 
competing  businesses  agree  not  to  compete  against  each  other). 
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The  most  powerful  of  these  cartels  was  the  oleomargarine  trust 
which  refused  to  sell  its  product  to  the  Co-operative  Union.  The 
Union  replied  by  buying  its  own  margarine  factory,  and  a  bitter 
price  war  followed.  Eventually  the  cartel  was  broken  up  and  the 
price  of  margarine  was  set  at  a  level  which  the  co-operatives  con- 
sidered fair,  but  which  was  considerably  below  what  the  cartel  had 
charged. 

The  Union  gained  strength  as  it  continued  its  fight  against 
other  cartels  in  flour,  in  rubber  boots,  in  sugar  and  soap.  When  in 
1922,  it  bought  the  largest  flour  mills  in  the  country  and  became 
independent  of  the  powerful  flour-milling  trust  of  the  country,  the 
price  of  flour  fell  almost  at  once.  In  1926  it  declared  war  against 
the  rubber  monopoly.  The  announcement  alone  brought  the  price 
of  rubber  overshoes  down  by  fifty  cents,  and  when  the  Union  actu- 
ally went  into  rubber  production  the  price  fell  by  another  seventy 
cents.  The  toughest  fight  was  against  the  International  General 
Electric  Company  which  fixed  prices,  set  quotas  on  sales  of  its 
products  throughout  all  of  Europe,  and  supervised  the  distribution 
of  profits.  Battle  was  joined  when  a  co-operative  factory,  "Luma" 
was  built  to  manufacture  electric  light  bulbs ;  and  victory  was  as- 
sured when  an  international  co-operative  society  made  up  of  soci- 
eties in  Sweden,  Norway,  Dnemark  and  Finland  was  organized.  The 
price  of  electric  light  bulbs  fell  from  37  cents  to  22  cents  each. 

The  strength  of  the  co-operative  enterprise  in  a  country  such 
as  Sweden  lies  in  the  loyalty  and  the  high  level  of  literacy  of  its 
members.  It  had,  before  the  war,  about  590,000  members,  among 
whom  were  members  of  the  royal  family  and  cabinet  ministers 
Another  factor  is  the  revolt  of  highly  literate  population  against 
exploitation  by  powerful  trusts  and  cartels.  Except  for  this  fact, 
co-operatives  might  have  had  much  less  success. 

Denmark : 

In  Denmark  the  story  of  co-operation  is  centered  largely 
around  the  efforts  of  Danish  farmers  to  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Danish  farms  are  small;  98%  of  them  are  less  than  150  acres 
in  size;  38%  range  from  8  to  25  acres.  Only  by  intelligent  use  and 
careful  cultivation  can  the  land  be  made  to  produce  abundantly; 
and  only  by  co-operative  action  could  the  farmers  buy  at  reasonable 
prices  the  supplies  they  needed,  and  sell  the  products  they  raised  at 
the  best  prices  they  could  get. 

The  first  dairy  co-operative  was  formed  in  1882.  Before  the 
war  (1939-45),  there  were  about  1500  of  them,  handling  about  90% 
of  the  milk  supply,  and  nearly  half  of  the  butter.  There  are  co- 
operative packing  plants  in  which  bacon,  beef  and  poultry  products 
are  handled  by  co-operative  societies  from  the  slaughter  house  to 
the  unloading  of  the  finished  products  in  the  country  in  which  they 
are  sold.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  of  the  Danish  co-op- 
erative is  the  education  of  its  members,  not  only  in  scientific  farm- 
ing, modern  merchandising,  storing,  packing  and  shipping,  but  also 
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in  co-operative  living,  producing  that  fortitude  and  calm  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  that  enabled  Denmark  to  come  out  of  six  years  of 
Nazi  occupation  with  little  loss  in  morale  and  self-confidence. 

United  States: 

Attempts  at  co-operative  buying  were  made  in  the  United 
States  even  before  the  "Rochdale  experiment".  However,  time  and 
again,  they  ended  in  failure,  largely  because  in  the  early  pioneer 
days  "rugged  individualism"  was  the  prevailing  philosophy.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  First  World  War  depression  that  farmers  and 
industrial  workers  became  convinced  that,  if  they  were  to  hope  for 
an  improvement  in  their  lot,  it  had  to  come  from  their  own  co-op- 
erative efforts.    The  farmers  took  the  lead. 

For  some  time,  even  before  the  war,  the  farmers  were  gradu- 
ally losing  their  land.  The  depression  of  1921,  and  even  more  so 
the  depression  of  1930,  reduced  about  half  the  farmers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  tenants,  who  rented  their  land  instead  of  owning  it. 
The  first  efforts  at  self-help  came  by  way  of  co-operative  market- 
ing or  selling.  Soon  after  came  buying  co-operatives.  Starting  with 
the  wholesale  purchase  of  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer,  they  proceeded 
to  buy  gasoline  and  oil  in  the  same  way;  then  they  formed  co-oper- 
ative insurance  societies  to  cover  life,  fire  and  automobile  insur- 
ance; and  finally  they  set  up  retail  and  wholesale  co-operatives  to 
handle  groceries  and  dry  goods.  Today  about  one-third  of  the  six 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  members  of  at  least  one 
co-operative  society. 

Through  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  Farmers' 
National  Grain  Co-operative,  the  American  Cotton  Co-operative,  the 
Dairyman's  League,  American  farmers  sell  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  grain,  cotton,  fruit  and  dairy  products.  In  the 
field  of  purchasing  farm  supplies  their  success  is  no  less  impressive. 
In  1942,  7824  marketing  co-operatives  and  2726  buying  co-opera- 
tives did  a  business  estimated  at  nearly  three  billion  dollars. 

Co-operation  is  not  confined  to  farmers  alone.  Industrial  work- 
ers, and  middle  class  families  generally,  have  organized  themselves 
into  consumers'  co-operatives  to  buy  co-operatively  everything  from 
groceries  to  life  insurance,  funeral  services,  and  electricity.  As 
early  as  1935,  200,000  farms  throughout  the  United  States  were 
receiving  electricity  from  co-operative  power  plants. 

Although  the  "credit  union"  had  its  origin  in  Canada,  the  idea 
soon  spread  across  the  border.  In  1909,  the  founder,  Alphonse  Des- 
jardins,  helped  to  draft  the  law  which  authorized  the  organization 
of  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts.  In  1932  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Law  was  passed  intending  to  encourage  the  formation  of  credit 
unions  by  means  of  uniform  regulations  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  consequent  growth  of  unions  was  rapid.  By  1942 
there  were  about  10,000  unions,  with  nearly  3  million  members, 
owning  in  capital  about  $300,000,000. 
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Canada : 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Canada  began  during  and  after 
the  First  World  War,  but  received  its  greatest  impetus  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  "Thirties".  The  following  examples  will 
give  some  idea  of  how  widely  the  co-operative  idea  has  spread. 

1.  The  Massett  Co-operative,  on  Graham  Island,  the  largest  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  100 
miles  from  Prince  Rupert,  has  100  members,  about  half  of 
whom  are  Indians.  In  1930,  when  the  fish  and  clam  cannery 
ceased  operations  the  villagers  lost  their  one  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Later,  in  1942,  a  co-operative  cannery  was  built  and  the 
first  pack  of  clams  was  produced.  Since  then  about  $150,000 
in  wages  has  been  paid  out. 

2.  United  Maritime  Fishermen,  a  co-operative  of  Atlantic  Coast 
fishermen,  also  arose  out  of  dire  need  brought  about  by  the 
depression  following  the  First  World  War.  The  work  of  educa- 
tion and  organization  was  undertaken  by  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  of  Antigonish,  N.S.,  now  famous  for  its  Extension 
Department,  interested  primarily  in  co-operation.  In  1944  the 
sales  of  fish  products  was  $1,441,000. 

3.  In  1935,  largely  through  the  inspiration  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Father  Couture,  the  farmers  of  La  Broquerie,  Manitoba,  or- 
ganized a  co-operative  cheese  factory,  which  since  that  time 
has  netted  the  farmers  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  income. 

4.  The  three  Wheat  Pools  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mani- 
toba, (as  well  as  other  agricultural  "pools")  market  about  40% 
of  all  grain,  25%  of  the  dairy  products,  26%  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, 25%  of  livestock,  and  32%  of  all  the  main  farm  prod- 
ucts marketed  in  Canada. 

5.  The  British-Canadian  Co-operative  Society,  the  largest  con- 
sumer co-operative  in  North  America,  with  branches  in  most 
of  the  mining  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  (Cape  Breton  Island)  has 
over  3000  members  and  does  nearly  two  million  dollars  in  busi- 
ness annually. 

6.  Quebec  is  perhaps  the  most  "co-operative-minded"  province  in 
Canada.  It  has  hundreds  of  credit  unions,  stores,  cheese  fac- 
tories, as  well  as  the  only  "labour"  co-operative  in  Canada.  This 
labour  syndicate  of  loggers  co-operatively  handles  very  suc- 
cessfully logging  contracts  with  paper  companies. 

III.     An  Example  of  Co-operative  Buying: 

"The  first  co-operative  association  in  Alberta  was  incorporated 
on  July  5,  1913,  a  charter  being  granted  to  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Association  of  Huxley,  Ltd.  This  organization  was  set  up  by  a 
number  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  save  themselves 
some  money  on  the  purchase  of  their  farm  requirements,  including 
farm  supplies  and  food  and  clothing.     After  they  set  up  their  or- 
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ganization,  they  found  they  had  not  reckoned  with  private  business, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  able  to  buy  goods  from  the  whole- 
salers because  the  wholesalers  refused  to  deal  with  co-operative 
associations.  This  organization,  therefore,  withered  up  and  died, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  co-operative  association  in 
the  Huxley  district." — Quoted  from  a  report  of  Supervisor  of  Co- 
operative Activities  Branch. 

Not  all  co-operative  associations  met  the  fate  of  the  Huxley 
group.  Today  there  are  about  150  consumer  (buying)  co-opera- 
tives in  Alberta.  The  latest  official  reports  show  that  in  1945,  128 
consumers'  co-operatives  did  a  business  of  $10,270,684.15,  owned 
assets  worth  $3,831,237.71,  and  had  46,258  members. 

All  co-operative  activities,  consumer  and  producer,  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  which 
through  its  Co-operative  Activities  and  Credit  Unions  Branch  gives 
all  the  aid  and  advice  necessary  in  the  formation  and  operation  of 
a  co-operative  business.  Financial  assistance  is  also  available  to 
co-operatives.  For  instance,  a  Livestock  Feeder  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  sheep  and  cattle,  may  borrow  money  from 
the  banks  under  a  government  guarantee. 

Not  all  consumer  associations  are  co-operative  stores.  In  many 
instances,  associations  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  one 
commodity  only,  as  for  example,  twine,  coal,  gasoline  and  oil,  and 
fertilizer.  The  largest  co-operative  store  in  Alberta  is  the  U.F.A. 
Co-operative  store  in  Calgary. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  a  co-operative  store  is  Edmonton 
Co-operative  Ltd.  The  main  objective  of  this  association  "is  to 
provide  goods  and  services  for  its  shareholding  members  at  the 
lowest  cost."  In  this  co-operative  "each  member  has  one  vote  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  his  invested  capital."  It  "limits  interest 
on  capital  borrowed  from  its  members  to  a  nominal  4%.  .  .  .  All  net 
surpluses  are  allocated  to  members  in  proportion  to  each  member's 
purchases."  The  store  has  about  2000  members  whose  net  owner- 
ship in  the  store  is  over  $50,000.  In  the  nine  years  of  operation  the 
Edmonton  Co-operative  has  paid  out  in  cash  or  "allocated  to  its 
members  in  deferred  participation  certificates  a  sum  of  $50,485.37." 
In  1944  the  "Deferred  Patronage  Refund"  was  8%.  That  is  to  say, 
had  all  the  members  received  their  patronage  dividends  in  cash, 
they  would  have  received  a  refund  of  8%  on  all  their  purchases. 

The  store  handles  hog,  poultry  and  chick  feeds,  twine,  petrole- 
um products,  bees  and  bee  supplies,  fertilizer,  as  well  as  numerous 
household  goods  and  commodities  found  in  any  general  store.  It 
handles  co-operative  insurance  of  all  sorts.  "Through  arrange- 
ments with  the  U.F.A.  Central  Co-operative  Association,  Maple 
Leaf  Petroleum  products  have  been  distributed  to  the  members." 

Its  balance  sheet,  as  at  December  31,  1944,  showed  merchan- 
dise on  hand  valued  at  $34,028.19,  and  land,  buildings  and  equip- 
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ment  worth  over  $13,000.  Its  sales  for  the  year  were  $205,029.41 ; 
and  the  net  surplus  (profit)  was  $14,320.45.  Roy  C.  Morler,  of 
Bremner,  one  of  the  members,  who  helped  to  organize  the  Edmon- 
ton Co-operative,  has  earned  in  patronage  dividend,  in  the  nine 
years  of  the  store's  operation,  $1089.64.  His  share  in  the  store  is 
$155.00. 

(All  quotations  above  are  from  Ninth  Annual  Report  of 

the  Edmonton  Co-operative  Ltd.) 

IV.     An  Example  of  Co-operative  Selling  (Marketing) : 

Thousands  of  Alberta  farmers  today  sell  their  products  through 
their  own  co-operative  organizations.  Approximately  47,000  mem- 
bers in  1945-46  sold  through  the  Wheat  Pool  $47,000,000  worth  of 
grain.  The  Alberta  Seed  Growers'  Association  marketed  over  five 
million  pounds  of  forage  crop  seed  grown  by  its  members  in  West- 
ern Canada.  The  Northern  Alberta  Dairy  Pool,  through  its  28 
plants,  distributes  millions  of  pounds  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice- 
cream, and  milk  powder.  In  1945  it  marketed  about  $6,000,000 
worth  of  dairy  products.  The  Central  Alberta  Dairy  Pool,  in  addi- 
tion, manufactures  a  great  quantity  of  canned  milk,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1945  had  contracted  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  100  carloads  of 
canned  milk.  The  Southern  Alberta  Dairy  Pool  manufactures,  be- 
side the  usual  dairy  products,  great  quantities  of  cheese.  Competi- 
tion from  co-operative  dairies  has  brought  the  gross  profit  on  the 
manufacture  of  butter  from  7  cents  to  V2  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Al- 
berta Livestock  Co-operative  is  perhaps  the  most  active  farmers' 
Co-operative  in  Alberta.  It  has  organized  livestock  shipping  pools 
in  most  of  the  towns  in  Alberta,  which  handle  tens  of  thousands  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  "Many  of  the  creameries  and  other  co- 
operatives handle  eggs  and  poultry;  but  the  bulk  of  these  products 
are  marketed  for  the  producer  by  the  Alberta  Poultry  Producers' 
Ltd.  This  is  a  producer-owned  organization  which  was  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  Alberta  government  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  economic  conditions  of  poultry  producers  in  the  province. 
This  organization  has  operated  since  the  fall  of  1942  and  has  grown 
to  the  place  where  it  now  has  over  eighty  assembling  plants.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  these  assembling  plants,  it  has  a  large  plant  at  Leth- 
bridge  which  includes  the  hatchery  to  supply  the  members  with 
baby  chicks.  With  its  egg  station  at  Camrose  it  also  has  a  smaller 
hatchery.  At  Calgary  it  has  a  large  plant  with  cold-storage  for 
eggs  and  poultry.  ...  It  has  a  very  large  plant  in  Edmonton  with 
cold  storage  facilities,  a  large  hatchery,  and  a  plant  for  the  process- 
ing of  eggs  into  egg  powder  for  Britain.  This  co-operative  has  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  egg  powder,  many  dozens  of  eggs  for  the  Brit- 
ish people,  and  at  the  same  time,  has  taken  off  the  Alberta  market 
all  surplus  eggs  which  might  have  forced  the  price  of  eggs  down  to  a 
price  that  would  not  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  poultry  flocks.  This 
co-operative  did  in  their  last  year  (1945)  over  $4,000,000  worth  of 
business."     (Quoted  from  a  Report  on  Co-operative  Activities). 
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V.     Credit  Unions  in  Alberta: 

On  September  28, 1938,  the  first  two  credit  union  charters  were 
issued  in  Alberta.  From  this  small  start  has  grown  the  credit  un- 
ion movement,  now  forming  an  important  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  Province.  In  July,  1946,  there  were  199  credit  unions  with  over 
20,000  members.  There  are  unions  among  the  workers  of  three  of 
the  biggest  packing  plants  in  Alberta.  These  workers  have  provid- 
ed for  themselves  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  loans.  Other  unions 
have  been  formed  among  civic  employees  (firemen,  policemen, 
street  car  men),  provincial  civil  service  employees,  teachers,  church 
members,  railway  workers,  grain  company  staffs,  and  sugar  fac- 
tory employees.  The  majority  of  them  are  among  farmers.  Alto- 
gether, the  Alberta  credit  unions  have  loaned  out  to  their  members, 
in  8  years  of  operation,  about  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  their 
own  savings. 

The  Edmonton  Civil  Service  Savings  and  Credit  Union  (a  typi- 
cal case)  holds  Charter  No.  2  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
Credit  Union  Act  in  September  28,  1938.  'This  Credit  Union  has 
operated  for  eight  years  and  during  that  time  has  accepted  into 
membership  599  persons.  At  September  20,  1946,  the  membership 
stood  at  362,  and  these  362  members  had  savings  in  the  Credit 
Union  of  $27,408.26  and  loans  outstanding  of  $25,700.86. 

"Since  inception,  1,241  loans  have  been  made  totalling  $110,- 
775.10  and  interest  collected  amounted  to  $4,662.00.  The  interest 
collected  provides  the  revenue  to  take  care  of  all  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  share  interest  and  interest  rebates. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Credit  Union  Act,  the 
members  of  this  Union  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  of  5  members,  a 
Credit  Committee  of  3  members,  and  an  Audit  Committee  of  3  mem- 
bers. The  Board  of  Directors  elect  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  Credit  Com- 
mittee has  full  authority  for  the  making  of  loans  within  the  limita- 
tions set  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Audit  Committee  has  the 
responsibility  of  supervision  of  the  operations  of  the  Credit  Union, 
and  makes  an  audit  of  the  books  and  records  at  least  quarterly. 

The  Credit  Union  movement  is  an  example  of  "government 
guidance  with  individual  initiative".  The  Credit  Union  Act  out- 
lining the  organizational  procedure,  provides  a  Supervisor  "to  con- 
fer with  and  advise  the  promoters  of  any  credit  union  as  to  the  for- 
mation and  organization  thereof ;"  sets  down  its  powers  and  limita- 
tions, and  generally  supervises  the  affairs  of  all  credit  unions  with- 
in the  Province.  The  members,  for  their  part,  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers, provide  their  own  savings,  regulate  the  making  of  loans,  set 
up,  with  the  approval  of  the  supervisor,  by-laws  relating  to  acquisi- 
tion and  disposition  of  assets,  to  allocation  of  moneys  for  reserve 
and  educational  funds.  Above  all,  the  credit  unions  have  given 
people  of  low  incomes  a  feeling  that  they  are  no  longer,  in  time  of 
financial  need,  at  the  mercy  of  Finance  Companies.     They  can  do 
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for  themselves  what,  as  a  rule,  the  established  financial  institutions 
will  not  do  for  them,  or  will  do  it  only  at  a  cost  which  further  im- 
pairs their  financial  position. 

THE  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CANADA 

(Unit  VI.— Social  Studies  1) 

Canada  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  on  earth.  It  is  a  land 
abounding  in  mineral  resources,  in  forests  teeming  with  game,  and 
lakes  and  rivers  which  afford  excellent  natural  transport.  Yet  so 
vast  is  this  land  that  its  great  resources  have  as  yet  been  barely 
sampled. 

In  area,  Canada,  with  its  3,694,863  square  miles,  is  the  third 
largest  country  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  Russia  and  China. 
Its  position  affords  it  ready  access  to  the  great  ocean  routes  of 
both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  while  its  proximity  to  the  United 
States  inevitably  leads  to  close  commercial  relations  with  that  great 
industrial  nation. 

Canada's  vast  wealth  is  the  result  of  tremendous  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  long  geological  eras  of  the  past.  The  up- 
heaval of  mountains  by  volcanic  action,  or  by  the  folding  of  the 
earth's  crust,  brought  from  the  depths  those  precious  heavy  metals 
which  are  today  sought  by  the  prospector  in  the  veins  of  the  Rockies 
or  the  scoured  and  crumbled  surface  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau. 
During  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  land  there  were  pro- 
duced the  carboniferous  forests  whose  ultimate  burial  led  to  the 
formation  of  rich  layers  of  coal,  while  the  drying  up  of  great  inland 
seas  left  vast  salt  beds  such  as  those  at  Windsor  and  Fort  McMur- 
ray.  Probably  associated  with  the  coal  formation  were  the  deposits 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  which  today  are  of  untold  service  to  man. 
The  gradual  weathering  of  the  surface  and  the  decay  of  plant  and 
animal  organisms  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  those  rich  soils 
which  have  given  Canada  her  leading  agricultural  position.  Across 
this  vast  land  great  rivers  have  carved  their  channels,  narrow  can- 
yons widening  in  the  course  of  time  to  magnificent  valleys,  creat- 
ing the  great  waterways  which  were  to  lead  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  country. 

This,  then,  is  the  land  whose  wealth  men  are  today  seeking  to 
extract.  Their  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  land  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  riches  constitutes  the  drama  of  economic  geography. 

Forest  Industries 

Look  at  the  maps  accompanying  this  article.  Notice  how  much 
of  the  surface  of  Canada  is  covered  with  vast  forests.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  stretching  in  a  wide  crescent  to  the  shores 
of  Labrador,  is  the  great  northern  forest  of  coniferous  trees — 
spruce,  pine,  and  tamarac.  Bordering  one  the  southern  edge  of  this 
is  mixed  forest,  where,  in  addition  to  the  evergreens,  there  are  also 
found  poplar,  birch,  and  willow.    Southern  Ontario  adds  a  few  hard- 
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wood  trees  to  the  list,  such  as  maple,  elm,  and  walnut.  The  St.  Lar- 
rence  Lowlands,  too,  and  the  Appalachian  region,  abound  in  forests 
of  hard  and  soft  woods.  But  it  is  in  the  far  west,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Rockies  and  throughout  British  Columbia,  that  Canada's  mighti- 
est trees  are  found,  great  Douglas  firs  towering  to  a  height  of  over 
200  feet,  and  attaining  a  girth  of  30  feet  or  more. 

These  forest  regions  have  given  rise  to  some  of  Canada's  most 
important  industries,  such  as  the  fur  trade,  lumbering,  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture  and,  more  recently,  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic products  such  as  cellophane  and  rayon.  •  The  great  trees  of 
British  Columbia  furnish  the  bulk  of  lumber  for  building,  but  in 
every  province  a  certain  amount  of  spruce  is  sawn-up  for  construc- 
tion purposes.  The  lighter  timber  of  the  northern  forest  is,  how- 
ever, used  mainly  for  pulp-wood  and  paper.  With  the  advance  of 
settlement,  the  trapping  industry  has  receded  to  remoter  regions, 
but  its  place  has  been  partly  taken  by  the  establishment  of  thou- 
sands of  mink  and  fox  farms  throughout  the  country.  Fur  products 
in  1944  amounted  to  $33,147,392,  of  which  about  28%  was  sold  from 
fur  farms. 

It  is  estimated  that  operations  in  the  woods  in  Canada  in  1943 
involved  the  investment  of  over  $281,000,000,  gave  employment 
during  the  logging  season  amounting  to  32,337,000  man  days,  and 
distributed  over  $180,000,000  in  wages  and  salaries. 

Value  of  Woods  Operations,  by  Products,  1938  and  1943 

Product  1938  1943 

Logs  and  bolts  $  52,759,660  $  99,852,479 

Pulpwood    53,761,999  110,844,790 

Firewood    32,740,566  45,152,897 

Hewn  railway  ties  2,222,509  1,138,663 

Poles    2,824,512  2,032,681 

Round  mining  timber  1,297,993  3,418,857 

Fence-posts    978,679  1,902,546 

Wood  for  distillation  298,110  774,344 

Fence  rails  264,480  464,365 

Miscellaneous   products    1,117,349  3,033,661 

Totals    $148,265,857  $268,615,283 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industries 

Since  1913  Canada  has  led  the  world  in  the  export  of  newsprint. 
The  production  figures  given  below  indicate  the  importance  of  this 
industry.  Short  accounts  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Canada  Year  Books.  Detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  wood-pulp  are  given  in  the  1931  Canada  Year 
Book  on  pages  290-291. 
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Production  of  Wood-Pulp  in  Canada,  1938  and  1944 


Year 


Quantity 
in  tons 


Value 


1938 
1944 


3,667,789 
5,271,137 


;  87,897,148 
211,041,412 


In  1944  newsprint  paper  formed  75.2%  of  the  annual  paper 
production  in  Canada;  the  production  decreased  by  0.2%  but  the 
value  increased  by  8.3%  as  compared  with  1943.  The  remainder 
of  the  paper  production  was  divided  as  follows:  14.5%  paper 
boards,  3.9%  wrapping  paper,  3.8%  book  and  writing  paper,  and 
about  2.6%  tissue  and  miscellaneous  paper. 

Paper  Production  in  Canada,  1938  and  1944 


Newsprint 

Book  and  Writing  Paper 

Year 

Quality 
tons 

Value 

Quality 
tons 

Value 

1938 
1944 

2,668,913 
3,039,783 

107,051,202 
165,655,165 

73,834 
153,851 

11,098,901 
23,590,904 

Wrapping  Paper 

Paper 

Boards 

1938 
1944 

90,879 
156,721 

9,069,298 
16,699,663 

356,891 

588,348 

19,288,172 
39,091,667 

Tissue 

and  Miscellaneous  Paper 

Totals, 

Paper 

1938 
1944 

58,841 
105,673 

5,142,492 
10,508,442 

3,249,358 
4,044,376 

151,650,065 
255,545,841 

The  Lumber  Industry 

The  manufacture  of  sawn  lumber  is  the  second  most  important 
industry  in  Canada  depending  on  the  forest  for  its  raw  materials. 
Its  total  value  in  1944  was  $216,556,623. 

Farming  and  Ranching 

The  type  of  agriculture  which  can  be  carried  on  in  a  country 
is  determined  by  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  the  topography,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  accessibility  to  markets.  It  is 
usually  indicated  by  the  native  plant  life.  Thus  in  Canada  we  find 
that  our  chief  grain  growing  regions  are  those  formerly  covered 
with  grass,  while  our  fruit  orchards  are  found  in  the  mixed  forest 
region  of  British  Columbia,  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  and  the 
Maritimes.  WThere  the  grasslands  are  too  dry  or  too  uneven  for 
successful  cultivation,  they  have  been  given  over  to  ranching,  as  in 
some  parts  of  southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies. 
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Attempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  overcome  the  obvious 
disadvantages  in  some  areas  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
farming.  Settlers  are  learning  as  a  result  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  For  example,  after  the  C.P.R.  had  been  driven  over  the 
prairies,  many  settlers  homesteaded  on  either  side  of  the  right-of- 
way,  on  lands  whose  annual  rainfall  was  less  than  15  inches.  The 
working  of  the  land,  combined  with  drought  and  high  winds,  re- 
sulted in  disastrous  "blown-out"  areas  of  the  south,  from  which 
many  of  these  early  settlers,  or  their  children,  have  now  migrated 
northward  to  the  more  hospitable  lands  bordering  on  the  wooded 
region.  The  adoption  of  "dry-farming"  methods,  however,  has 
made  cultivation  of  some  of  these  semi-arid  regions  possible.  Occa- 
sional hedges,  even  of  caragana,  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
do  much  to  prevent  soil  drifting.  So,  too,  does  "strip-farming," 
the  alternating  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  strips  of  land.  In 
certain  regions,  too,  irrigation  projects  have  now  been  undertaken 
with  marked  success,  and  an  entirely  new  industry,  the  raising  of 
sugar-beet,  with  its  accompanying  processes  for  refining,  has  been 
created.    Such  an  area  is  that  centered  in  Raymond,  Alberta. 

The  wide  diversity  of  farming  throughout  the  Dominion  may 
be  seen  from  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  products  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  the  Maritimes,  potatoes  and  apples  are  important 
cash  crops,  and  considerable  hay  and  clover  are  grown  to  support 
an  important  dairy  enterprise.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  likewise,  grow 
much  forage  and  feed  grain  for  dairy  purposes.  In  both  provinces 
there  is  much  fruit  growing  and  truck  gardening.  Quebec  is  noted 
for  its  honey,  maple  products,  and  tobacco.  Recently  Ontario  also 
has  made  great  strides  in  tobacco  growing.  The  Prairie  Provinces 
are  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sources  of  grain.  Wheat  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  grasslands,  but  a  variety  of  grain  growing  is 
encouraged.  In  the  parklands,  live  stock  production  is  increasing, 
particularly  of  beef  cattle  and  bacon  hogs.  British  Columbia  has 
a  wide  range  of  farm  enterprise,  including  fruit  growing  and  truck 
gardening,  dairying  and  poultry  raising,  and  cattle  ranching. 

The  value  of  Canada's  agricultural  products  in  terms  of  cash 
received  bv  the  farmers  from  the  sale  of  their  produce  is  shown  in 
some  detail  by  the  figures  in  the  following  table.  In  1939  the  total 
cash  income  was  $722,000,000,  whereas  in  1945  the  figure  had  soar- 
ed to  $1,685,846,000. 

Cash  Income  from   the  Sale  of  Farm  Products,  1945 

Grains,  seeds  and  hay  $506,565,000 

Vegetables  and  other  field  crops  117,004,000 

Livestock    589,565,000 

Dairy   products    268,467,000 

Fruits    33,193,000 

Eggs  and  other  products  96,834,000 

Miscellaneous    products    74,218,000 

Total  Income  from  Farm  Products  $1,685,846,000 
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Fisheries 

From  the  1943  Canada  Handbook  we  quote  the  following  state- 
ment: "Canada  has  perhaps  the  largest  fishing  grounds  in  the 
world.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  from  Grand  Manan  to  Labrador, 
measures  over  5,000  miles.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  8,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  fully  ten  times  that  size,  and 
other  ocean  waters  comprise  not  less  than  200,000  square  miles  or 
over  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  In  addition  there  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  15,000 
square  miles  of  inshore  waters  controlled  entirely  by  the  Dominion. 
The  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Dominion  measures  7,180  miles  in  length. 
Inland  lakes  contain  more  than  half  of  the  fresh  water  on  the 
planet;  Canada's  share  of  the  Great  Lakes  alone  has  an  area  of 
over  34,000  square  miles." 

In  these  waters  many  varieties  of  fish  are  caught,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table,  listing  the  principal  kinds  taken  in  1944,  is  of  signifi- 
cance in  showing  the  relation  between  the  value  and  the  weight  of 
the  fish  caught : 


Kind  of  fish  Quantity  Caught     Value  Marketed 

Salmon    

Cod 

Herring   

Lobsters  

Grayfish    

Whitefish    

Sardines  

Halibut    

Haddock    

Pickerel   

Pilchards   


1,099,161  cwt. 

116,385,365 

2,360,450 

14,787,461 

3,219,158 

11,040,489 

333,502 

9,048,220 

24,439 

3,751,567 

177,000 

3,518,279 

413,152 

3,425,899 

146,250 

3,299,972 

259,650 

2,255,325 

149,841 

2,233,768 

1,182,325 

2,222,181 

British  Columbia  now  occupies  first  place  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try, producing  39%  of  the  total  value  of  products.  Nova  Scotia 
comes  second  with  26.5%,  and  New  Brunswick  third  with  13.4%. 
Salmon  of  the  Pacific  head  the  list  with  cod  of  the  Atlantic  second, 
followed  by  the  herring  in  third  place.  Herrings  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  on  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  many  be- 
ing canned  for  export.  Cod,  lobster,  and  sardine  are  of  chief  im- 
portance on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  white- 
fish,  the  chief  inland  fish,  sells  at  a  rather  high  price  as  compared 
with  the  other  fish  mentioned,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  fish  generally  is  higher  at  points  remote  from  the  sea, 
and  to  inlanders  salmon  actually  costs  more  per  pound  than  white- 
fish. 

Of  the  yearly  catch  of  fish,  37%  is  sold  on  the  market  for  con- 
sumption in  a  fresh  state ;  the  rest  is  canned,  cured  or  processed  in 
some  fashion.  The  salmon  canneries  are  the  largest  group  in  the 
fish  processing  industry. 
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Mining 

A  glance  at  the  second  map  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows 
that  minerals  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  Un- 
fortunately, coal  and  iron  are  not  found  in  close  proximity.  Most 
of  the  iron  deposits  are  either  in  the  Laurentian  Plateau  or  in 
Newfoundland,  whereas  coal  is  found  chiefly  outside  these  areas. 
Little  iron  has,  however,  been  mined  until  recently,  the  refineries 
in  Nova  Scotia  getting  their  ore  from  Newfoundland,  while  the 
blast  furnaces  of  Ontario  secured  theirs  from  the  U.S.A.  Com- 
mercial production  of  iron  was  reported  at  Michipocoten,  in  Ontario, 
in  1939.  A  still  more  valuable  deposit  of  ore  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Steep  Rock  Lake,  about  120  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  lake  has  now  been  drained  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Seine 
River  which  flowed  through  it,  and  lowering  the  lake  level  by  pump- 
ing. The  rich  deposit  of  hematite  whicli  has  thus  been  uncovered 
is  expected  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  improving  Can- 
ada's position  in  regard  to  iron  ore.  The  lack  of  coal  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  has  resulted  in  considerable  importation  from  the  United 
States,  although  attempts  have  been  made,  by  lowered  freight  rates 
or  government  subsidy,  to  make  possible  the  marketing  of  western 
coal  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

Of  the  base  metals,  lead  and  zinc  are  refined  at  Trail,  B.C.,  zinc 
in  Manitoba,  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt  in  Ontario,  and  copper  in 
Quebec.  The  famous  Noranda  mine  in  north-western  Quebec  pro- 
duces both  copper  and  gold  in  large  quantities.  The  gold  mines 
around  Porcupine,  Ontario,  are  among  the  best  producers  in  the 
world.  The  Klondike  district  in  the  Yukon,  famous  in  the  days  of 
the  gold  rush,  continues  to  yield  steadily.  Flin  Flon,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  yields  not  only  gold  but  also 
copper  and  zinc.  In  recent  years  new  and  promising  mines  have 
come  into  production  in  the  northwest  territories  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Aluminum,  the  refining  of  which  calls  for  considerable  electri- 
cal energy,  is  being  produced  from  imported  ores  in  ever-increasing 
quantity  in  Quebec,  particularly  at  the  recently  opened  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  at  Shipshaw  on  the  Saguenay  River. 
Magnesium,  lighter  still  than  aluminum,  is  another  strategic  metal 
requiring  electricity  for  its  extraction.  It  is  a  very  plentiful  ele- 
ment. There  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  it  in  the  ocean,  every 
cubic  mile  of  which  contains  more  than  five  million  tons.  Canada, 
however,  finds  her  most  abundant  source  in  dolomite  rock,  formed 
by  the  dried-up  deposits  of  ancient  oceans.  The  Niagara  region  is 
rich  in  this  material.  These  two  light  metals,  magnesium  and 
aluminum,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  asbestos  gave  it  an  added  im- 
portance during  the  war.  This  rare  mineral  is  found  in  substantial 
quantities  in  the  region  around  Thetf  ord,  Quebec.  Canada  produces 
more  asbestos  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Canada  has  many  rich  deposits  of  common  salt,  the  best  known 
being  that  in  Southern  Ontario.  At  Sandwich  there  is  one  bed  of 
pure  rock  salt  230  feet  thick,  which  it  is  estimated  would  supply 
the  world's  needs  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  90,000 
years.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  Canada's  wealth  of  salt.  Other 
deposits  are  to  be  found  in  the  Maritime  provinces  as  well  as  on  the 
prairies.  At  Malagash,  N.S.,  salt  is  mined  like  coal  from  a  mine 
85  feet  deep.  The  deposits  of  rock  salt  at  Fort  McMurray,  associ- 
ated with  tar  sands,  are  of  particular  interest  to  Albertans. 

A  third  important  non-metallic  mineral  is  gypsum,  of  which 
many  large  deposits  are  founds.  Nova  Scotia  produces  the  bulk  of 
this  material,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  paris, 
insulating  material,  and  wall-board.  Brick  and  tile,  cement,  lime, 
sand  and  gravel  are  other  materials  produced  in  abundance  for 
building  purposes. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  pottery  clay,  the  presence  of  which 
around  Medicine  Hat  has  given  Alberta  a  new  industry.  The  war 
drove  Canada  to  seek  for  certain  rare  and  useful  minerals.  As  a 
result,  various  new  mines  have  been  opened.  Molybdenum,  a  metal 
needed  as  an  alloy  for  steel,  is  now  mined  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
mercury  at  Pinchi  Lake,  B.C.,  mica,  so  necessary  as  insulating 
material,  near  Mattawa,  Ontario,  while  tin  in  small  quantities  is 
being  recovered  from  the  Sullivan  Mine  in  British  Columbia. 

In  1936  Gilbert  Laine  discovered  pitchblende,  the  ore  from 
which  radium  is  obtained,  at  Great  Bear  Lake.  Until  that  time  the 
Belgium  Congo  was  almost  the  only  important  source  of  radium. 
This  new  source  of  supply  has  done  much  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  radium.  Its  discovery  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  along 
with  that  of  various  other  minerals  including  silver,  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  development  of  northern  Canada.  From  this  same 
area  comes  uranium,  the  mineral  which  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  atomic  power. 

Coal  deposits  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of  our 
province  because  Alberta  contains  by  far  the  largest  reserves  of 
coal  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  A  detailed  account  of  Can- 
ada's coal,  supported  by  an  excellent  map  will  be  found  in  the  Can- 
ada Year  Book,  1946.  The  size  of  the  coal  mining  industry  is  in- 
dicated by  the  production  figures  for  1945.  Of  the  total  of 
16,692,465  tons  of  coal  produced  in  Canada  in  1945,  7,829,469  tons, 
nearly  50%  of  the  total,  came  from  the  mines  in  Alberta. 

Canada's  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  are  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  today  the  first  country  in  the  world  in  the  production 
of  nickel  and  aluminum,  third  in  gold  and  copper  (possibly  now 
second  in  gold),  and  fourth  in  zinc  and  lead. 

As  mining  is  Canada's  second  largest  primary  industry,  the 
progress  it  makes  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Canadian  economy  as  a  whole.    This  progress  during  the  past 
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twenty  years  has  been  particularly  colourful.  Non-ferrous  base- 
metal  production  in  1942,  for  instance  was  almost  ten  times  greater 
than  in  1921,  and  gold  production  during  the  same  period  showed 
more  than  a  five-fold  increase  in  quantity  and  close  to  a  ten-fold 
increase  in  value.  There  have  been  marked  increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fuels  and  of  the  non-metallic  minerals.  Every  indus- 
try, in  fact  every  phase  of  Canadian  endeavour,  has  benefitted  from 
this  growth.  It  has  opened  up  new  avenues  of  employment  for 
Canadian  workmen ;  it  has  provided  new  outlets  for  the  products  of 
Canadian  farms  and  forests  and  of  Canadian  manufacturing  plants ; 
it  has  provided  the  railways  with  new  sources  of  revenue;  and  it 
has  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  areas  that  would  other- 
wise have  probably  remained  largely  unsettled. 

Petroleum 

A  new  oil  field  at  Leduc,  near  Edr lonton,  which  came  into  pro- 
duction in  the  spring  of  1947  is  good  news  for  users  of  petroleum 
products,  particularly  in  the  face  of  reduced  production  in  Turner 
Valley.  In  1945  the  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  produced  was  less 
by  15%  than  the  amount  produced  in  1944.  The  closing  of  the 
Whitehorse  refinery  and  the  shutting  down  of  most  of  the  wells  in 
the  Fort  Norman  field  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Canol 
project  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline  in  production. 

Of  the  total  8,550,000  barrels  of  petroleum  produced  in  Canada 
in  1945,  8,039,000  or  over  90%,  came  from  Alberta  wells. 

Manufacturing 

Canada  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  great  agricultural  country, 
and  her  manufacturing  enterprises  are  thus  readily  overlooked. 
Yet  the  present  century  has  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  manufac- 
turing, which  has  been  still  further  increased  by  war  demands. 
Again  geographical  factors  such  as  the  presence  of  raw  materials, 
proximity  to  sources  of  power,  and  ready  transportation,  are  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  thus  natural  that  the  heart  of  Canada's 
manufacturing  industries  should  be  in  Southern  Ontario  and  around 
Montreal,  near  the  rich  metallic  ores  of  the  Laurentian  shield,  the 
coal  and  iron  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
with  its  hydro-electric  power  and  its  facilities  for  transport.  Mont- 
real, Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Windsor  are  Canada's  most  important 
manufacturing  centres.  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg  rank  next.  The 
food  industries,  such  as  slaughtering  and  packing,  flour  milling,  and 
canning  of  meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  fairly  well  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Dominion. 
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The  development  of  Canada's  manufacturing  is  shown  by  the 
following-  tabulations  for  the  years  1938  -  1943 : 

1938  1943 

Gross  Value  Gross  Value 

Purpose    Group               Employees    of  Products  Employees  of  Products 

Producers'    materials    197,419     $1,054,563,077  361,570  $2,748,227,057 

Pood    - 97,455          778,760,610  123,531  1,464,737,993 

Industrial   equipment  93,082          507,219,480  223,783  1,492,541,620 

Vehicles  and  vessels  53,689          280,605,066  217,970  1,272,121,963 

Clothing     - 92,564          250,710,111  119,715  523,922,505 

Drink  and  tobacco  22,809          161,433,189  28,044  238,506,471 

Books  and  stationery  41,264          139,407,239  45,647  204,779,758 

House  furnishings 

and    Equipment    26,303            80,935,597  38,472  178,461,622 

Personal    utilities    12,106            53,025,074  18,059  104,512,562 

Miscellaneous     5,325            31,021,923  64,277  505,049,448 

642,016     $3,337,681,366         1,241,068     $8,732,860,099 

Water  Power 

The  lack  of  coal  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  has  been  compensated 
for  in  a  large  measure  by  an  abundance  of  water-power.  Quebec's 
present  installation  is  more  than  half  of  Canada's  total.  Ontario, 
too,  has  vast  resources,  which  include  the  tremendous  output  of 
Niagara  Falls.  In  every  province  of  Canada  hydro-electric  power 
is  being  rapidly  developed.  Where  it  is  lacking,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  prairie  provinces,  there  is  an  abundance  of  fuel ;  hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  near  future  will  see  power  lines  extended  to 
most  rural  areas.  The  rapid  rivers  which  proved  so  difficult  to  the 
early  explorers  are  now  aiding  man  in  his  conquest  of  the  land. 

Alberta  has  at  present  a  turbine  installation  of  approximately 
95,000  horse-power.  The  most  recent  addition  has  been  a  23,000 
horse-power  installation  by  the  Calgary  Power  Company  near  Lake 
Minnewanka,  to  augment  the  four  generating  stations  already  in 
operation  on  the  Bow  River  near  Calgary.  Yet  the  potential  hydro- 
electric energy  of  the  Province  ranges  from  about  400,000  h.p.  min- 
imum to  over  1,000,000  h.p.  at  maximum  flow. 

An  important  thing  to  note  about  hydro-electric  power  is  that 
it  is  inexhaustible,  unlike  coal,  gas  and  oil,  the  stocks  of  which  are 
depleted  by  use.  In  her  abundance  of  water-power  Canada  possesses 
a  supply  of  energy  which  will  become  of  increasing  importance  as 
the  world's  natural  fuels  are  gradually  used  up. 

Transportation 

Canada's  great  rivers  were  the  natural  routes  followed  by  the 
early  explorers  and  traders  in  their  long  journeys  into  the  interior, 
and  on  their  banks  were  established  the  earliest  trading  posts.  The 
St.  Lawrence  route  led  eventually  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
well  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Here,  today,  stands  Port  Ar- 
thur, the  natural  outlet  for  the  grain  crop  of  the  western  prairies. 
Although  the  grain  at  present  is  transferred  to  ocean-going  vessels 
at  Montreal,  the  proposed  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
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will  make  it  possible  for  ocean  vsesels  to  come  inland  to  Port  Ar- 
thur. Even  now,  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canals  exceeds  that  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  together.  In  the  West, 
the  Slave  and  Mackenzie  rivers  afford  an  important  route  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  materials  to  the  newly  developed  regions  near 
Great  Bear  Lake. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  opened  in  1885,  followed  the 
easiest  route  across  the  prairies.  This  had  unfortunate  conse- 
quences in  certain  areas,  leading  to  the  settlement  of  homesteaders 
in  regions  too  dry  for  farming.  Generally,  however,  the  building 
of  this  great  transcontinental  road  facilitated  the  development  of 
the  western  farm  lands.  The  Canadian  National  Railway,  an  amal- 
gamation of  earlier  roads,  has  opened  up  the  parkland  area  further 
to  the  north.  Canada  had  42,411  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
1941,  of  which  more  than  half  was  publicly  owned.  In  urban  and 
interurban  areas,  electric  trains  are  commonly  employed.  Supple- 
menting the  railroads  is  a  system  of  excellent  highways,  which  are 
being  constantly  improved  as  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in- 
creases. 

Canada  has  proved  to  be  a  natural  region  for  the  development 
of  air  navigation.  The  aeroplane  gave  ready  access  to  places  too 
remote  to  be  linked  by  highways  to  the  more  populated  centres, 
and  even  before  the  war  an  excellent  and  remunerative  air  service 
had  been  established  with  the  far  north.  Meantime,  Trans-Canada 
Airways  had  established  a  regular  service  from  east  to  west.  The 
building  of  the  Alaska  Highway  has  increased  the  importance  of  the 
northern  airways,  and  it  is  not  without  some  justification  that 
Edmonton  today  boasts  of  itself  as  "the  crossroads  of  the  world." 
For  Canada's  great  plains,  comparatively  remote  from  attack,  af- 
ford ideal  sites  for  airports  on  a  direct  line  from  the  populous  cen- 
tres of  the  United  States  to  those  of  eastern  Asia. 

Population 

One  may  well  ask,  in  view  of  the  potential  value  of  Canada's 
resources,  why  it  is  that  such  a  country  is  so  sparsely  settled.  With 
its  population  of  12  millions,  it  has  a  density  of  just  over  3  persons 
per  square  mile  as  compared  with  England's  743,  or  Japan's  437. 
The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious:  (1)  the  country  is  still  new;  (2) 
the  climate  is  extreme,  and  in  the  tundra  north  of  the  great  forests 
the  frost  never  entirely  leaves  the  ground;  (3)  the  Laurentian 
Plateau,  which  covers  a  good  half  of  Canada,  is  "a  waste  of  barren 
rock,  swamp,  and  bush"  ;  (4)  the  western  mountain  region  is  far  too 
broken  and  rugged  ever  to  be  inhabited.  Hence  settlement  has 
been  restricted  mainly  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  southern  border. 
With  man's  increasing  adaptability  to  his  environment,  however, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  area  of  settlement  will  be  vastly  ex- 
tended. 

The  eighth  census  of  Canada  taken  in  June,  1941,  gives  the 
population  as  11,506,655  as  compared  with  10,376,786  as  of  June, 
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1931,  an  increase  of  1,129,869  or  10.89%  in  the  decade.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  decade  Canada,  along  with  all  other  countries, 
was  face  to  face  with  a  prolonged  and  severe  economic  depression ; 
immigration  was  restricted  by  government  regulations  as  well  as 
by  economic  necessity.  The  figures  for  immigration  arrivals  were 
actually  reduced  from  1,166,004  in  the  ten-year  period  1921-31  to 
140,361  in  1931-41.  The  increase  in  population  during  the  period 
1931-41  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  favourable  birth  and  death 
rates  of  the  established  population. 

The  complete  figures  for  the  census  taken  in  1946  were  not 
available  when  this  bulletin  was  prepared  but  it  is  known  that  the 
population  of  Canada  is  now  over  twelve  million  and  that  in  1946 
about  72,000  immigrants  entered  Canada,  a  number  which  may  be 
exceeded  in  1947. 

Reference  Reading 

Denton  and  Lord:  A  World  of  Geography  for  Canadian 
Schools,  Chapters  II  to  V,  pages  30  to  127 ;  Chapter  VI,  pages  128 
to  143.  Appropriate  sections  from  "Canada,  1946,  Official  Hand- 
book," or  from  the  issues  of  this  handbook  for  any  recent  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  ACT 

(Social   Studies  2,   Unit   X,    "A   National   Physical    Fitness   Pro- 
gramme") 

The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act,  which  came  into  force  in 
Canada  in  July,  1943,  has  been  described  by  the  national  director  of 
the  programme,  Major  Ian  Eisenhardt,  as  a  serious  attempt  to  elim- 
inate 4F's  in  the  Dominion  forever.  The  Act  appropriates  from  the 
Dominion  Government  Physical  Fitness  Fund  a  sum  of  about  two 
cents  per  person  annually.  For  Alberta  this  works  out  to  approx- 
imately $17,000.  But  in  this  province  an  equal  grant  of  money  is 
being  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  object  of  this 
expenditure  in  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  is  to  promote 
physical  fitness  through  the  extension  of  physical  education  in 
schools,  universities  and  other  institutions;  to  train  teachers,  in- 
structors and  leaders;  and  to  organize  sports  and  athletics  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  Opportunities  are  also  to  be  provided  for  educa- 
tion in  dramatics,  music,  art  and  other  cultural  activities.  As  physi- 
cal fitness,  health  and  nutrition  are  closely  associated,  attention 
will  be  given  to  nutrition  to  build  healthy  bodies. 

One  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominion  toward  health  problems  is  the  simple  one  of  econ- 
omy. With  the  Federal  Government  considering  the  inauguration 
of  a  programme  of  compulsory  national  health  insurance  to  attempt 
to  provide  medical,  dental  and  hospital  care  for  everyone,  it  seemed 
only  common  sense  to  try  to  keep  all  citizens  as  healthy  as  possible. 
Otherwise,  the  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  the  insurance 
scheme,  estimated  at  a  dollar  a  person  each  month,  would  prove  in- 
adequate.    Officials  believe  that  for  every  $1,000,000  spent  on  na- 
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tional  fitness,  $10,000,000  in  doctor  and  drug  bills  will  be  saved. 
Thus  Canada  may  have  the  largest  physical-fitness  programme  ever 
inaugurated  on  this  continent,  as,  ultimately,  it  is  hoped  to  include 
every  Canadian,  whether  he  live  in  city,  town  or  hamlet,  whether 
he  be  vigorous  or  crippled.  The  emphasis  is,  of  course,  on  sports  and 
athletic  training  for  all — a  departure  from  the  present  practice 
where  a  few  professionals  perform  before  thousands  of  spectators 
who  exercise  only  their  lungs. 

Is  Canada,  therefore,  pioneering  in  this  field?  The  answer  is 
no.  For  years  European  countries,  realizing  the  need  for  the  physi- 
cal development  of  their  youth,  have  conducted  physical  fitness 
activities.  These  have  included:  physical  development  in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  through  physical  culture ;  the  extension  of 
playgrounds;  and  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  sports  under 
national  auspices.  Newsreels  during  the  past  twenty  years  have 
given  abundant  evidence  of  this  interest  in  vigorous  health — most 
of  us  have  seen  pictures  of  thousands  of  bronzed  athletes  marching 
down  the  main  avenues  of  Prague,  Rome,  Berlin  or  Moscow.  Un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  principal  aims  behind  the  prescribed  courses 
of  strenuous  games  and  exercises  was  the  building  of  an  efficient 
military  machine.  Indeed,  it  was  mainly  Canada's  recent  war-time 
experience  in  mobilizing  her  military,  air  and  naval  forces  which 
drew  national  attention  to  the  critical  need  of  physical  fitness.  By 
the  time  that  Allied  forces  had  landed  in  Sicily,  the  problem  of  se- 
curing needed  replacements  in  the  armed  forces  was  assuming  ser- 
ious proportions.  The  pick  of  Canada's  young  men  was  already  in 
uniform.  Too  many  of  those  who  were  left  behind  had  already 
been  rejected  because  of  physical  defects  or  condition. 

When  efforts  were  made  to  mobilize  additional  man-power,  Can- 
adians were  shocked  to  learn  that  their  reserves  included  so  many 
whose  general  health  was  much  below  military  standards.  They  had, 
in  brief,  grown  accustomed  to  thinking  of  their  young  men  as  the 
vigorous  and  capable  soldiers,  airmen  and  sailors  whose  appearance 
in  films  or  on  posters  had  been  noted  with  patriotic  pride.  Evidently, 
however,  there  were  many  thousands  more  whose  physical  defects 
barred  them  from  military  duty. 

Consequently,  those  responsible  for  the  programme  are  deter- 
mined to  make  its  benefits  extend  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  They  hope  not  only  to  restore  large  numbers  of  those 
found  medically  unfit  to  full  health,  but  also  to  ensure  that  in  the 
future  the  entire  youth  of  Canada  will  be  vigorous  and  strong.  How 
is  this  to  be  done?  The  nation-wide  character  of  the  programme 
might  suggest  that  there  be  some  compulsory  exercises  for  all  at 
the  same  time  each  day.  Actually,  an  entirely  different  approach 
is  being  suggested.  Those  in  charge  feel  that  many  Canadians  have 
been  starved  of  athletic  expression  simply  because  the  facilities 
have  not  been  available.  Most  people  would,  play  many  more  health- 
ful games  than  they  do  at  the  present  if  they  were  given  the  op- 
portunity.   The  experience  of  recreation  directors  in  numerous  war 
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plants  indicated  how  eagerly  the  average  person  takes  up  athletics. 
The  introduction  of  games  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  morale 
and  general  well-being  as  well  as  causing  absenteeism  to  decline 
rapidly. 

The  National  Physical  Fitness  Programme  calls  for  mass  par- 
ticipation of  all  citizens  in  the  sports  of  their  choice — for  fun  and 
health.  This,  in  itself,  is  something  new  in  Canada.  Until  now 
most  of  our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  the  production  of  a 
few  star  athletes.  Naturally,  the  system  has  suffered  from  grave 
abuses.  Many  capable  youngsters  have  been  burned  out  in  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  ambitious  coach  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  crowd.  Our  tendency  has  been  to  draw  forth  the  last  ounce  of 
energy  from  those  with  exceptional  ability  and  to  neglect  all  the 
others.  The  result  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  bleacher  athletes.  Thousands  of  people  will  gather  in 
stadiums  or  will  cluster  about  their  radios  for  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  sporting  world.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  these  actu- 
ally take  part  in  athletics.  The  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gramme is,  then,  to  make  it  sufficiently  broad  to  appeal  to  all  ages 
and  types.  Hiking,  youth-hostelling,  rhythmics,  aquatics,  moun- 
taineering, camping,  and  boating  will  all  be  included,  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  types  of  games  and  athletics. 

A  great  many  trained  instructors  will  be  necessary  to  put  this 
scheme  into  action.  A  College  of  Physical  Training  for  future  lead- 
ers has  been  suggested.  The  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee  Report  on  Education  recommended  that  the  University 
of  Alberta  cooperate  with  other  universities  in  the  prairies  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  education  training  programme  so  needed  in  this 
region.  At  present  the  Alberta  Physical  Fitness  Association  oper- 
ates one  school  of  this  nature  in  Calgary,  but  more  are  urgently 
required. 

This  does  not  mean  that  either  the  Dominion  or  the  Province 
will  disregard  present  leadership.  Such  agencies  as  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Guides  have  been  working  to  improve 
physical  fitness.  Instead  of  superseding  these  organizations  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  their  work  with 
other  groups  in  the  community  so  that  the  programme  will  extend 
to  the  smallest  units — the  neighbourhood  and  the  family  circle. 

The  Alberta  Physical  Fitness  Association,  formed  in  1943,  was 
the  first  provincial  association  organized  in  Canada.  As  a  result  of 
the  Associations'  discussion  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  in  Ottawa,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  programme  should  be  integrated  so  that  the  entire  population  of 
Alberta  would  receive  benefits  under  the  scheme.  The  physical 
education  courses  prescribed  by  our  Department  of  Education  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  Physical  Fitness  programme.  But  as  the 
Social  Welfare  Report  of  the  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee points  out,  "Most  rural  areas  have  shortages  of  equipment 
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and  lack  of  facilities  for  an  extensive  programme  of  physical  fitness, 
and  unless  teachers  are  particularly  interested  in  carrying  out  the 
programme  little  time  is  devoted  to  it.  Most  rural  areas  do  not  have 
suitable  community  halls,  public  playgrounds,  swimming  pools  or 
facilities  for  aquatics,  hence  a  large  building  programme  has  to  be 
provided  if  the  Physical  Fitness  programme  is  to  reach  its  objec- 
tives in  the  rural  areas.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  there  are  more 
facilities  for  recreation  for  old  and  young,  there  is  a  lack  of  super- 
vision and  leadership  in  leisure-time  activities.  The  post-school 
programme  of  physical  fitness  should  be  closely  allied  with  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  schools  and  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible." 

However,  Alberta  is  by  no  means  completely  unprepared.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  beginning  in  1938,  Alberta  participated  in 
the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  programme  which  covered 
people  over  high  school  age  only.  In  1944  the  Youth  Training  or- 
ganization and  staff  were  taken  over  and  are  being  used  by  the 
new  Alberta  Physical  Fitness  Association.  In  spite  of  war  condi- 
tions which  caused  many  leaders  to  enlist  in  the  armed  services,  Al- 
berta, during  1943-44,  had  no  less  than  91  centres  in  operation  in 
43  communities.  The  programme  is  now  administered  by  the 
Health  and  Recreation  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education.  Its  expanding  activities  in  1946  included  139  Health  and 
Recreation  Leaders  who  conducted  366  centres  in  59  Alberta  com- 
munities. 

Major  Eisenhardt  has  termed  the  National  Physical  Fitness 
Programme  "a  great  national  crusade  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine". 
Yet  he  regards  the  movement  as  contributing  to  more  than  physical 
welfare.  Speaking  before  the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
in  May,  1944,  he  declared,  "It  is  on  the  playing  fields,  during  leisure 
time,  that  society  can  be  shaped.  To  the  child,  physical  training 
and  games  will  give  the  incentive  to  strive  for  perfection,  to  fight 
fairly,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  sport,  the  winning  and  the  losing, 
can,  when  properly  used,  instil  modesty,  gentleness  and  strength. 
Games  and  sport  will  teach  the  child  obedience  without  reticence. 
They  can  bring  out  individuality  and  at  the  same  time  make  that 
individuality  disappear  when  the  team  spirit  demands  it.  On  the 
playing  fields  the  boy  is  trained  to  become  a  man,  the  girl  a  woman. 
Courageous,  red-blooded  Canadian  youth,  ready  to  shoulder  re- 
sponsibilities, will  prove  a  good  investment." 

Organization  of  Centres 

Any  community  in  Alberta  may  participate  in  the  Programme 
for  Health  and  Recreation.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  a  repre- 
sentative Sponsoring  Committee  be  formed,  preferably  acting  as  a 
sub-committee  of  a  Community  Council.  The  Sponsoring  Commit- 
tee may  chose  one  or  more  prospective  Leaders  to  attend  the  an- 
nual Summer  School  to  receive  training. 

Once  the  Sponsoring  Committee  has  been  organized,  it  is  sug- 
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gested  that  the  following  sub-committees  should  be  set  up : 

(a)  Membership  committee — to  use  all  available  means  to 
encourage  participation  by  all  age  groups  in  the  activities  to  be 
sponsored. 

(b)  Financial  committee — to  obtain  and  maintain  hall  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

In  some  communities  the  Membership  Committee  has  been 
formed  and  successfully  operated  by  the  trainees  actually  partici- 
pating in  the  classes. 

Assistance  in  organizing,  when  requested,  is  given  by  the  pro- 
vincial office. 

Leadership  Training 

The  success  of  any  Centre  or  class  in  a  community  depends 
largely  on  the  Leaders.  To  ensure  success,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
local  Sponsoring  Committee  make  a  survey  of  suitable  persons, 
then  make  a  careful  selection,  before  a  person  or  persons  are  sent 
to  the  Health  and  Recreation  Summer  School.  The  prospective 
Leader  must  be  physically  fit  and  interested  in  physical  activities, 
possess  a  pleasing  personality,  show  instructional  ability,  and  have 
shown  interest  in  the  welfare  activities  of  the  community. 

In  the  case  where  the  person  selected  is  still  a  student,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  he  or  she  shall  have  reached  a  Grade  XII  standing  and 
be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

The  candidate  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Health 
and  Recreation  and  also  submit  the  recommendation  of  the  Spon- 
soring Committee.  When  possible  applicants  are  personally  inter- 
viewed by  the  Provincial  Supervisor  before  being  accepted. 

Certification 

To  qualify  for  leadership,  each  accepted  nominee  is  required  to 
complete  eight  weeks  of  successful  training  at  two  of  the  annual 
Summer  Schools  for  Leaders — five  weeks  the  first  year  and  three 
weeks  during  a  following  year.  In  1947  the  Summer  School  was 
held  at  Red  Deer.  An  Interim  Certificate  is  granted  Leaders  at  the 
successful  completion  of  the  first  Summer  School  session,  and  a 
Permanent  Certificate  at  the  completion  of  the  second  session, 
which  must  follow  within  three  years  of  obtaining  the  Interim  Cer- 
tificate. After  obtaining  an  Interim  Certificate,  a  period  of  suc- 
cessful field  work  is  necessary  before  a  Leader  is  permitted  to  at- 
tend Summer  School  to  obtain  a  Permanent  Certificate. 

A  Leader  may  conduct  any  of  the  Health  and  Recreation  activi- 
ties, while  holding  a  "live"  Interim  Certificate. 

Scope  of  Summer  School  Course 

The  Leaders'  course  is  fully  residential  and  includes: 

(a)  Fundamental  Gymnastics  (based  on  Neils  Bukh  system 
adapted  to  our  Canadian  needs) 
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(b)  Bench  work  and  Exercises  in  Twos 

(c)  Keep  Fit  Exercises  (for  Women) 

(d)  Games 

(e)  Coaching 

(f)  Tumbling 

(g)  Springboard  and  Vaulting 
(h)  Balancing  and  Pyramids 

(i)  Tap  and  Ballet  Dancing  (for  Women) 

(j)  Folk  Dancing 

(k)  Community  Singing 

(1)  Kinesiology  (Lecture  course) 

(m)  First  aid  (St.  John  Ambulance  Association) 

(n)     Principles  of  Physical  Education    (Lectures  and  group 
discussion  for  holders  of  Interim  certificates) 

(o)     Lectures    (National   Physical   Fitness   Act;   administra- 
tion; leadership,  etc.) 

(p)     Research    (  by  committees)    on  Health  and  Recreation 
topics. 

Operation  of  Centres 
Registration 

All  Health  and  Recreation  classes  are  provided  free  to  any 
person  who  desires  to  attend.  There  are  no  age  restrictions,  al- 
though normally  there  is  a  division  between  age  and  functional 
groups. 

Official  Season 

The  official  Health  and  Recreation  Programme  extends  from 
1st  October  to  31st  March.  Special  authority  has  been  extended 
for  some  centres  to  start  operation  in  September  and  to  others  to 
operate  through  April,  and  sometimes  into  May. 

Adult  Centres 

Groups  meet,  usually  twice  weekly,  for  periods  of  ninety  min- 
utes to  three  hours.  Gymnasium  work  has  constituted  the  main 
part  of  the  programmes  and  as  a  rule  consists  of  fundamental  gym- 
nastics, exercises  in  twos  or  bench  work,  apparatus  work  and  games. 
However,  the  choice  of  activities,  after  the  work  in  fundamental 
gymnastics,  is  left  largely  to  the  Leader  in  charge  and  to  the  class. 
Groups  differ  in  their  preferences  some  doing  handicrafts,  others 
dramatics,  swimming,  hiking  and  skating.  Basketball  and  hockey 
games,  amongst  the  trainees,  are  popular. 

"Keep  Fit"  classes  may  be  organized  for  older,  less  agile  female 
persons.    The  exercises  designed  especially  for  them  are  a  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  regular  work  intended  for  the  younger,  more  fit 
groups.  "Keep  Fit"  is  presented  very  informally  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  singing  exercises  and  simple  games,  as  relaxation  from  any 
tendency  to  tension. 

School  Age  Centres 

While  Youth  Training  regulations  did  not  permit  the  atten- 
dance of  school  children  in  regular  classes,  with  the  passing  of  the 
National  Physical  Fitness  Act,  these  restrictions  were  lifted.  Cen- 
tres, in  Alberta,  conducted  by  the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch 
for  school  children,  are  approved  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

(a)  No  classes  are  approved  if  conducted  during  school  hours. 

(b)  Written  approval  of  the  school  authorities  concerning 
the  attendance  of  students  in  classes  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Health  and  Recreation. 

The  programme  followed,  although  similar  to  that  for  adult 
groups,  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  student.  As 
a  rule  there  is  more  variety  in  the  type  of  activities  offered. 

Special  Centres 

(a)  Coaching  classes  in  team  and  individual  games,  tumbling, 
swimming,  basketball,  hockey,  etc.,  are  offered  primarily  for  school 
age  groups.  The  introductory  period  of  fundamental  gymnastics 
offered  in  Adult  Centres,  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Leader,  providing  the  trainees  participate  in  this  activity 
during  the  Physical  Education  classes  held  at  their  school. 

As  this  type  of  centre  is  operated  to  offer  coaching  instruction 
to  juveniles,  approval  is  not  granted  to  coaching  classes  for  the 
"town"  team,  which  enters  into  scheduled  competition. 

(b)  Folk  Dancing  classes  have  been  operated  successfully  for 
pre-school  and  school  age  groups.  Centres  for  young  adult  groups, 
specializing  on  Square  Dancing  and  Modern  Dancing,  have  proven 
popular. 

(c)  Classes  conducted  at  Alberta's  Mental  Institutions,  Homes 
for  Delinquent  Girls  and  Indian  Schools  give  some  indication  of  the 
scope  and  possible  remedial  value  of  the  work.  Patients  at  a  men- 
tal hospital  who  have  for  years  taken  no  interest  in  their  surround- 
ings or  in  hospital  activities,  have  entered  whole-heartedly  into 
some  of  these  classes. 

(d)  Private  organizations.  When  requested,  trained  Leaders 
have  been  supplied  to  private  social  agencies  such  as  Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A.,  Service  Clubs,  Church  organizations,  etc.,  to  assist  in 
the  operation  of  regular  Health  and  Recreation  classes  and  Summer 
Camps. 
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Playground  Supervisors'  Course 

A  one  week  Playground  Supervisors'  Course  has  been  offered, 
when  interest  warranted,  by  the  Health  and  Recreation  Branch. 
This  course  is  free  of  charge  to  nominated  candidates,  however  the 
Sponsoring  Committee  or  home  community  is  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  travelling  expenses  of  the  candidate  and  the  remuneration, 
if  any,  of  the  Supervisor  for  playground  services  to  the  community. 

Films 

Four  reels  of  16  mm.  silent  films,  illustrating  activities  at  pre- 
vious Health  and  Recreation  Summer  Schools,  together  with  other 
films  dealing  with  Physical  Education  topics,  are  available  to  in- 
terested communities,  schools,  centres,  etc. 

Enquiries  should  be  made  to  Audio  Visual  Aids  Branch,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

N.B. — Further  information  concerning  the  National  Physical  Fit- 
ness Act  may  be  had  from  the  following : 

(1)  Alberta  headquarters — Mr.  J.  H.  Ross,  Health  and  Recrea- 
tion Branch,  Department  of  Education,  6th  floor,  217 
Seventh  Ave.  West,  Calgary. 

(2)  National  headquarters — Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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